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YANKEE DOMINATION OF NEW YORK 
PORT, 1820-1865 


ROBERT GREENHALGH ALBION 


HE writing of maritime history, one might say, 
consists of crossing sailors’ yarns with customs 
records. The tales of ships and skippers leave the im- 
pression that New England enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
of America’s seagoing activity. The arid tables of im- 
ports and exports, however, show that the busiest sea- 
port in America was not in New England, but lay some 
thirty miles beyond its frontiers —- New York. By the 
eve of the Civil War, the foreign commerce of New 
York was nearly six times that of all New England. 
The answer to this apparent conflict between tradi- 
tion and statistics is that the Yankees captured New 
York Port about 1820 and dominated its activity at 
least until the Civil War. Applying a little genealogy 
to the occupants of New York’s quarterdecks, shipyards 
and counting houses, we find New Englanders in most 
of the important positions. The Yankees built and com- 
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manded most of the ships engaged in New York’s ever- 
increasing commerce. They were, moreover, the lead- 
ers among the merchants and shipowners who set those 
ships in motion and made fortunes from their activity. 

The old colonial Knickerbocker element in New York 
had been strangely passive in the exploitation of their 
manifold advantages for commerce. They had a mag- 
nificent harbor, situated more favorably than any other 
American port in its threefold adaptability to trans- 
atlantic, coastwise and interior communication. In ad- 
dition to the British maritime inheritance which it 
shared with the other ports, New York had been estab- 
lished, for purely commercial reasons, by Holland at 
the height of its power on the seas. Yet the New York- 
ers had trailed behind Boston and Philadelphia 
through the colonial period. New York was, of course, 
a melting pot from the beginning, with the Dutch, 
Huguenot, Walloon and English elements all promi- 
nent. By the time of the Revolution, these were fused 
into the amiable Knickerbocker society which was more 
interested in the art of living than in the art of making 
a living. With a rich agricultural hinterland, they were 
not driven to the sea as were the Yankees, but the natu- 
ral advantages of their port brought a respectable 
amount of trade to their docks without any undue ex- 
ertion on their part. When New York finally shot 
ahead of its rivals at the turn of the century, that easy- 
going Knickerbocker element was crowded from leader- 
ship by outsiders. Some of these came from overseas, 
but the majority were New Englanders, “more con- 
servative in character, more grave in temperament, and 
at the same time, more enterprising, and more insistent 
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in action than the descendants of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish settlers.”* The rise of New York Port was, con- 
sequently, the triumph of a geographical location rather 
than of a relatively homogeneous group of men. 

In that respect, the story of New York is quite differ- 
ent from that of Boston and Salem, where the old colo- 
nial stock from the immediate neighborhood developed 
remarkable maritime activity in spite of natural handi- 
caps. It has been pointed out that these Yankees were 
not all descended from the men who settled Plymouth 
in 1620 and the Bay in 1630, but that they were rather 
“a new Nordic amalgam on an English Puritan base.”* 
The fact remains, however, that, in contrast to the New 
York situation, the men who developed the maritime 
activity of New England came for the most part from 
families which had been settled in the region since the 
reign of George II, if not since the reign of Charles I. 
Looking at three great names of Salem commerce, we 
find that the Peabody family had settled nearby in 
1635, the first Derby had come in 1671, while even 
the un-Puritan name of Crowninshield had been iden- 
tified with Massachusetts since about 1688. Outsiders 
like Simon Forrester and John Bertram were the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. At Boston, the story was 
much the same, Donald McKay, the great shipbuilder, 
being the principal newcomer. Far from having to im- 
port maritime talent, New England was able to export 
it in large quantities. 

At New York it was quite otherwise. In the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, certain foreigners 


1 J. W. Gerard, The Impress of Nationalities upon the City of New 
York (1883), 13. 


2S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts (1921), 22. 
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shared control with the old New Yorkers. Outstanding 
among the former were Archibald Gracie, a Scot born 
in Dumfries and trained in Liverpool, who had migrat- 
ed first to Virginia and then moved north to take ad- 
vantage of New York’s superior opportunities; Robert 
Lenox, another Scot, who had come to New Jersey and 
then moved to New York; and the German, John 
Jacob Astor, from Waldorf, whose activities were so 
widespread that his relation to New York Port was 
only incidental. The foreigners and the Knickerbocker 
element share the honors for the innovations which 
gave New York its great lead over its rivals in the years 
immediately following 1815. DeWitt Clinton, whose 
unflagging energy made the Erie Canal a reality, could 
trace his distinguished New York ancestry back to 1729. 
The initiative in establishing regular packet service with 
Europe came from a group of English importers from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Nor can New England 
claim any credit for the steamboat which did so much 
to develop New York’s coastal and inland trade. The 
idea of the Clermont came from an Irish Pennsyl- 
vanian, her engines were made in England, her hull 
was built by an Englishman in New York, and the 
essential financial backing came from the deep Knicker- 
bocker pocket of Chancellor Livingston. The last great 
commercial house run by the old New York element 
was the firm of LeRoy, Bayard & McEvers, whose 
Huguenot and Scottish forbears had been associated 
with New York for generations.’ Even before the 
death of William Bayard, the dominant partner, in 


8 Articles on many of these maritime New Yorkers have been contrib- 
uted by the author to the Dictionary of American Biography, where 
bibliographical references will be found. The genealogical researches in- 
cidental to the preparation of those sketches suggested this article. 
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1826, the leadership in New York commerce had defi- 
nitely passed to the Yankees. 

There had been New England participation in New 
York commerce ever since Isaac Allerton, reputedly the 
wealthiest of the Pilgrim Fathers, became one of the 
leading traders of New Haven and New Amsterdam. 
Since that time there had been a gradual infiltration 
from the eastward. The great rush came around 1800, 
and twenty years later the Yankees had the situation 
well in hand. This movement was part of the remark- 
able expansion of New England into many spheres of 
national activity beyond its own frontiers. The same 
motive which lured farmers from the meager, stony 
acres of western New England to the richer fields of 
the Middle West was attracting other Yankees to “the © 
great commercial emporium of America” just beyond 
the New England border. 

It was natural that Connecticut should be most heav- 
ily represented among the invaders. Of all the New 
England states, it was nearest to New York, though not 
as near as New Jersey which made no such contribu- 
tion. Long Island cut it off from direct contact with 
the open sea and since the Connecticut Yankee was 
famous for his trading proclivities it was not surprising 
that he took advantage of the excellent opportunity 
close at hand. Talent poured in from all parts of the 
state, Stonington being particularly prominent for its 
sea captains, Stamford for its shipbuilders and Nor- 
wich and Hartford for their merchants. Others came 
from Rhode Island and from southern Massachusetts, 
including New Bedford, Nantucket and the Cape. Bos- 
ton and Salem contributed from their surplus of mari- 
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time talent, while Maine made up for its lack of embryo 
merchants by its very heavy representation in ships and 
skippers. 

Leaving the shipbuilders and mariners for later con- 
sideration, we find that the recruits for New York’s 
mercantile circles fell into three main categories. Some 
men who had already built up a moderately prosperous 
business in a New England port, moved to New York 
to increase their scope of activity. 

A second group consisted of scions of big New Eng- 
land firms which wanted representatives in New York 
because of the close commercial connections between the 
two regions. Not only was there a heavy coastal trade, 
but also, as was reported in 1843, “a considerable share 
of the commerce of New York is on Massachusetts ac- 
count” and “another considerable share of New York 
commerce is carried on by Massachusetts ships navigat- 
ed by Massachusetts seamen.”* Sons of the eastern 
merchant princes were consequently sent to New York 
to keep the commissions in the family and this would 
account for the presence in New York of the sons of 
Gray, Brooks and Appleton from Boston. 

Finally, there were the self-made men, particularly 
from Connecticut, who worked up from the bottom. 
Old Scoville, the broken merchant whose garrulous 
penny-a-line reminiscences form the principal source of 
our information and misinformation on commercial 
New York, attempted to analyze their success in the 
following passage: 

It is a singular fact that a foreign-born boy, or one from the 


New England States, will succeed in this city, and become a 
partner in our largest firms, much oftener than a born New 


* Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 1X, 426. 
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York boy. The great secret of this success is the perfect will- 
ingness to be useful and do what they are required to do, and 
cheerfully. 

Take for instance such a firm as Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
In their counting room, they have New York boys and New 
England boys. Moses H. Grinnell comes down in the morn- 
ing and says to John, a New York boy —“Charley [sic], take 
my overcoat up to my house on Fifth Avenue.” Mr. Charley 
takes the coat, mutters something about “I’m not an errand 
boy. I came here to learn business,” and moves reluctantly. 
Mr. Grinnell sees it, and at the same time, one of his New 
England clerks says, “I'll take it up.” “That is right. Do so,” 
says Mr. G., and to himself he says, “that boy is smart, will 
work,” and he gives him plenty to do. He gets promoted — 
gets the confidence of chief clerk and employers, and eventually 
gets into the firm as a partner. It’s so all over the city. It is 
so in nearly every store, counting room or office. Outside boys — 
get on faster than New York boys owing to two reasons. One 
is, they are not afraid to work, or to run of errands, or do cheer- 
fully what they are told to do. A second reason, they do their 
work quickly. A New York boy has many acquaintances — 
New England boy has none, and is not called upon to stop and 
talk, when sent out by the merchant.” 


One wonders if Horatio Alger looked to Connecticut 
for his heroes. It might be added that the New Eng- 
land youths showed uncanny ability in picking prosper- 
ous and helpful fathers-in-law. 

The story goes that a Scot, returning to Glasgow 
from a trip to London, was asked how he liked the 
English. “I canna tell,” was the alleged reply, “as I 
talked only with the heads of firms.” A Yankee visit- 
ing New York during the second quarter of the last 
century might well have carried back a similar story. 
It is out of the question to analyze all the New York 


5 J. A. Scoville (Walter Barrett), The Old Merchants of New York 
(1863), 1, 194-195. 
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merchants individually or even to estimate how many 
of them came from New England, considering that ac- 
cording to the census of 1840 New York had 417 com- 
mercial houses engaged in foreign trade and 918 com- 
mission houses. It is enough here to look at some of 
the most important merchants, examining whence and 
why they came and how high they rose. Any list, 
however restricted, of the leading New York commer- 
cial houses between 1820 and 1860 would certainly in- 
clude five Yankee firms, four of which were headed by 
sets of brothers. There were the Griswolds from Old 
Lyme, and the Lows from Salem in the China trade; 
the Howlands from Norwich in the South American 
trade; and from New Bedford the Grinnells, who were 
among the greatest shipowners of the day. Ranking 
with them was the great commission house headed by 
Jonathan Goodhue from Salem and Pelatiah Perit from 
Norwich. 

In 1794, the vanguard of that group appeared in 
New York. George Griswold at twenty-one grew 
restive at the limited opportunities of Old Lyme where 
Griswolds had been settled for more than a century. 
He went to seek his fortune in New York, followed two 
years later by his brother Nathaniel. The brothers, 
“stout, fine looking young men, six feet high each, and 
well proportioned,” in 1796 formed the firm of N. L. & 
G. Griswold. At first they dealt in flour, New York’s 
great export staple. Then they sent their flour to the 
West Indies, importing sugar and rum in return. From 
that, their activities stretched down the coast of South 
America and they became extensive shipowners. By 
1820 they were concentrating their efforts upon their 
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great specialty, the Canton trade. Scoville was perhaps 
exaggerating when he wrote: “I do not suppose there 
is a country store however insignificant, in the whole 
United States, that has not seen a large or small pack- 
age of tea marked ‘Ship Panama’ and N. L. & G. G. 
upon it.” At any rate, the Griswold tea business was so 
prosperous that the wits translated the initials, “No 
Loss and Great Gain.” “Old Nat,” quiet and retiring, 
handled the shipping end of the business and made 
an added fortune in dredging on the side, while George 
did not limit his bold financial ability to the company’s 
affairs, playing a very active role in the city’s banking 
and real estate development. 

Joseph Howland, descended from John Howland 
of the Mayflower, was reasonably prosperous as a ship- 
owner and merchant in Norwich in 1800. Shortly after- 
ward, he moved his business and his family to New 
York. His own transplanted commercial activity at- 
tained no particular magnitude; our interest centers in 
his sons Gardiner Greene and Samuel Shaw Howland. 
Gardiner started his training with his father and with 
the Bayaid firm; married an heiress; and in 1816, at 
twenty-nine, joined his brother in the firm of G. G. & 
S. Howland. Starting with a schooner in the Matanzas 
trade, they expanded rapidly in many directions. The 
Howland specialty was Latin America. They enjoyed 
unusual political influence in Venezuela, and on the 
West Coast they had the bulk of the American trade. 
They had agents in nearly every worth while port from 
Vera Cruz around to Mazatlan. They received un- 
favorable notoriety in 1825 when the Howland and 
Bayard firms each contracted to build a frigate for the 
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revolutionary Greeks. Their apparently shameless 
profiteering left the Greeks with only one frigate after 
paying almost enough for four. The brothers retired 
from active direction of the firm in 1834, retaining a 
special interest. Gardiner became one 5f the chief pro- 
moters of the Hudson River Railroad. His son and 
his nephew, William H. Aspinwall, whose mother was 
a Howland, continued the business as Howland and 
Aspinwall. The latter played an important part in 
connection with the subsidy steamships, starting the 
Pacific Mail and developing the Isthmus of Panama. 
Late in 1807, Jonathan Goodhue moved from Salem 
to New York with far better backing than the average 
Yankee invader. He had been trained in the Salem 
counting house of John Norris, who sent him as super- 
cargo on two voyages to the East. Son of a United 
States senator, young Goodhue came to New York 
armed with valuable letters of introduction to business 
and social circles and backed by the patronage of Norris, 
Joseph Peabody and William Gray, who threw many 
lucrative commissions his way. The principal drawback 
was the fact that the Embargo Act was passed a month 
after he arrived, and the constant trade interruptions 
gave him a slow start until 1815. Thereafter the rise 
of Goodhue & Co. was rapid. His principal silent 
partner was Pelatiah Perit of Norwich, whose gradua- 
tion from Yale in 1802 made him one of the very few 
college men in New York commercial circles. Instead 
of buying and selling outright, the Goodhue firm ran a 
commission business, collecting its five per cent for 
handling the goods of others. They had very extensive 
foreign connections, ranging from the Barings in Lon- 
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don down to the graduates of their own counting house 
who established themselves in many parts of the world. 
Until 1834, the firm served as agents for the pioneer 
Black Ball line of packets to Liverpool, in which they 
had a controlling interest. Perit carried on the busi- 
ness after Goodhue’s death in 1848. Goodhue seems 
to have been widely respected for his fine character, 
though he was guilty of pious smugness, if we can be- 
lieve Freeman Hunt’s turgid praise. 

Preserved Fish, an eccentric New Bedford whaling 
captain, decided that selling whale oil was more profit- 
able than gathering it, so he moved to New York and 
in 1815 formed a partnership with his cousin Joseph 
Grinnell, also from New Bedford. Fish (contrary to a 
legend that he was picked up as a baby adrift at sea) 
came from Portsmouth, R. I., where the family had 
settled in 1643, a year after the first Huguenot Grin- 
nell (originally Grennelle) reached there. Seeking 
richer fields, both families moved first to New Bedford 
and finally to New York. The firm of Fish & Grinnell 
began as commission merchants for New Bedford whale 
oil, selling, it is said, “two kinds of oil, good and 
bad.” The success of the Black Ball packets lured them 
into ship owning, which was to be their great specialty, 
though they also continued as traders. Before long, 
they were operating the rival Swallowtail Line to Liv- 
erpool, and soon added a packet line to London. By 
1829 both the original partners had retired, Joseph 
Grinnell returning to New Bedford where he later be- 
came a railroad president and congressman, as well as 
introducing the cotton industry. Their places were 
taken by Joseph’s younger brothers, Henry and Moses 
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Hicks Grinnell who had already moved from New 
Bedford to New York, and by Henry’s brother-in-law, 
Robert B. Minturn, whose grandfather had moved a 
prosperous business from Newport to New York and 
whose father had headed the house of Minturn & 
Champlin until ruined in the War of 1812. The 
swallowtail house flag of Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 
eventually flew over more than fifty ships, and they 
seem to share with the Welds of Boston the honor of 
owning the largest fleet in the American merchant 
marine at that time. They traded extensively with 
England, China and Cuba. They owned the finest of 
the clippers, Donald McKay’s Flying Cloud. The firm 
was conservative in policy but, as Scoville remarked, 
“all is fish that gets into their nets.” Celebrated for 
their unostentatious generosity and their public spirited 
codperation in local and national affairs, the three part- 
ners were perhaps New England’s choicest contribution 
to New York Port. 

Finally, there were the Lows from Salem. Seth 
Low, a native of Gloucester, moved his business in 
China and India wares from Salem to New York about 
1829, and was soon followed thither by Abiel, the eld- 
est of his twelve children. Abiel went to Canton in 
1833 and was among the numerous Americans who 
started fortunes as partners in the great American tea 
firm of Russell & Co. In 1840, he returned to New 
York and went into the China trade on his own account. 
It was not long before he had wrested the primacy in 
New York’s China trade from the Griswolds. In 1845, 
he took his brother Josiah into partnership, and later 
his brother-in-law also became a partner; but Abiel’s 
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leadership is reflected in the firm name of A. A. Low 
& Bro. The firm had Brown & Bell build for them 
some of the first of the China clippers, starting with the 
Houqua in 1844, and one of these was commanded by 
a third brother, Charles P. Low, who won a reputation 
as a “princely host” at Canton. The firm suffered re- 
verses during the Civil War, but it was still strong in 
1875 when it took into partnership Abiel’s son, Seth, 
who later became president of Columbia University 
and mayor of New York City. 

While these five houses held commanding positions 
in many branches of New York commerce, the New 
Englanders had little to do with the handling of New 
York’s heaviest import item, textiles from England. 
These were usually consigned to manufacturers’ agents, 
the “Yorkshiremen,” so heartily damned by Niles in 
his Register, and were sold at public auction. The little 
group of licensed auctioneers, who gathered their two 
and one-half per cent on the tremendous volume of 
business passing through their hands, was headed by 
John Hone, of old New York descent, and his debonair 
brother Philip, one time mayor of New York, whose 
diary is an invaluable source for the gastronomical and 
other activities of the day. New England’s chief repre- 
sentative in this group was George A. Ward who came 
from Salem about 1816 and was described by Scoville 
as a ridiculous snob. Several Connecticut Yankees, 
however, started fortunes as wholesalers, distributing 
these textile imports to the country. David L. Dodge, 
descended from one of Salem’s first settlers and born 
near Pomfret, started as a schoolmaster, but his wife’s 
Higginson relatives established him in the wholesale 
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dry goods business in New York. His son, William, 
was doing very well in that same line when his Phelps 
father-in-law gave him an opportunity for a still more 
ample fortune in copper and iron. Both father and son 
were active supporters of the movements for peace and 
temperance. John J. Phelps, whose ancestors had 
lived at Simsbury since its beginning, could not afford 
to go to Yale, so started as a printer in New Haven, 
bought the New England Review, married the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy glass manufacturer, and shortly after 
1830 moved with his cousin Amos R. Eno to New 
York, where they opened a wholesale dry goods house. 
They were highly successful and after the partnership 
dissolved in 1845, each continued to expand his fortune 
along other lines. 

The Yankee hold was strongest in the field of ship- 
ping. Since so large a part of the vessels in New York 
commerce were built and manned to the eastward, the 
New Englanders enjoyed a particular advantage in se- 
curing control of their operation. The first to gain 
prominence was Jacob Barker, who was born in Maine 
where his Nantucket parents were taking refuge during 
the Revolution. In 1797 he moved from Nantucket 
to New York, starting as clerk in a commission house. 
Three years later he formed a partnership with two 
others, and by the time he was thirty he was credited 
with owning more vessels than any other American 
except William Gray of Salem and Boston. He later 
shifted from shipping to finance, and finally moved to 
New Orleans. 

As steamships came on the scene, the most spectacular 
attempt to rival the British was made by Edward K. 
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Collins, who was born at Truro, next to the outermost 
town at the tip of Cape Cod. Moving to New York 
at fifteen, he served as a clerk and supercargo and soon 
became interested in coastwise shipping lines. He took 
over and improved the line to Vera Cruz, and about 
1830 secured the New Orleans packet line. In 1835 
he started the “Dramatic Line” of Liverpool sailing 
packets. When Congress in 1845 decided to subsidize 
American steamship lines to “drive the Cunarders out 
of business” Collins secured the heaviest subsidies for 
his line to Liverpool. He built five of the finest and 
fastest steamships afloat, and from 1850 to 1854 he had 
the cream of the transatlantic trade. Then his Arctic 
was lost in a collision and his Pacific sailed from Liver- 
pool never to be heard from again. This, combined 
with the panic of 1857 and with sectional opposition to 
New York subsidies in Congress, led to the ultimate 
failure of what had been the most ambitious effort to 
establish a steam American merchant marine. 
Aspinwall who, as we saw, secured the Pacific Mail 
as a subsidy line from the Isthmus of Panama to San 
Francisco, was at least half Yankee. But the New Eng- 
landers by no means monopolized the subsidy lines. 
The connecting line from the Isthmus to Cuba and 
New York went to George Law, a burly, bewhiskered 
native of upstate New York, the son of an Irish immi- 
grant, and-to Marshall O. Roberts, the sharp son of a 
Welsh doctor who had settled in New York City. The 
man who finally profited most from steamship lines in 
the fifties was of old New York stock — Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who at the time had graduated from harbor 
and river steamers and who had not yet started on the 
New York Central. 
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Connected with Vanderbilt in the steamship game 
was a shrewd, quiet Yankee, Charles Morgan, a native 
of Killingsworth (now Clinton), Connecticut. He had 
come to New York as a boy and, starting as a grocery 
clerk, was soon selling provisions to ships on his own 
account. Then he began to import fruit from the 
South, and was soon a shipowner. He found a virgin 
field for exploitation in the western Gulf where, oper- 
ating from New York, he eventually became supreme. 
Beginning with a steamer from New Orleans to Galves- 
ton in 1835, he extended regular service to Vera Cruz. 
When Vanderbilt went to Europe in 1853, he left his 
steamship holdings in the hands of Morgan, who tried 
to secure them for himself, not hesitating to utilize 
Walker to filibuster in Nicaragua. Vanderbilt returned, 
furious. “I won’t sue you,” he stormed, “for the law 
is too slow; I will ruin you.” Morgan survived, how- 
ever, and was rated as the largest shipowner in the 
United States just after the Civil War. He is said to 
have been worth thirteen millions at his death, and his 
combination of steamship and railroad lines soon be- 
came a part of the Southern Pacific system. 

By a strange coincidence, two other Morgans came 
up from Connecticut to New York, where both laid 
the foundations of fortunes. Edwin D. Morgan, born 
in the Berkshires, started as a clerk in Hartford, re- 
vealed his genius in a clever deal while on a trip to 
New York, moved there about 1836, built up a great 
wholesale grocery business, and became one of the 
heaviest importers of sugar and coffee. He served as 
a war governor of New York and later as senator, twice 
declining a proffered cabinet position. The third Mor- 
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gan, Junius Spencer, was also born in Western Massa- 
chusetts and came by way of Hartford to New York, 
where he spent two years learning banking. He be- 
longs, however, not to commerce, but to finance in 
which the name of his son, J. Pierpont, became world- 
famous. 

The list of Yankees in the Port of New York might 
be extended indefinitely. It includes, for instance, 
Oliver Wolcott, Jr., son of the Connecticut governor, 
who followed Hamilton in the Treasury and found 
time amidst his public duties to operate successfully as 
a merchant. There was a Harvard graduate, James 
Gore King, son of the Maine-born minister to Eng- 
land, who began as a commission merchant and ended © 
as one of the financial giants of New York. There was 
Franklin H. Delano, “a generous, sensible man, of most 
pleasant manners,” who came from New Bedford, mar- 
ried a daughter of William B. Astor and became a part- 
ner in Grinnell, Minturn & Co. There were scores of 
others in important positions, but this brief account must 
not degenerate into a catalogue. 

There is ample evidence that these Yankees were 
leaders in New York commercial circles. The Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New York, the mouth- 
piece of the merchants, had a New Englander as presi- 
dent for the entire thirty years from 1845 to 1875 save 
for one interlude of eight months. James Gore King, 
Moses H. Grinnell, Pelatiah Perit, Abiel A. Low and 
William E. Dodge all held the office in turn. When- 
ever the merchants assembled to protest against the 
tariff or to welcome an important guest, a Goodhue, a 
Griswold, a Grinnell or a Howland generally presided 
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at the ceremony. Even the most exclusive dinners of 
New York society, described in such detail by Philip 
Hone, usually included at least one of the Yankee 
group. George Griswold was chairman of the commit- 
tee which organized the Union League Club. Most of 
these merchant princes were directors and many were 
presidents of banks and insurance companies. Their 
influence on New York business methods was so strong 
that it was remarked in 1845 that the city “borrows its 
institutions mainly from New England.”* 
* * * 


Turning from merchants to ships, we can estimate the 
New England influence more accurately. The Yankee 
element was even stronger in the shipping than in the 
counting houses of New York. The East River ship- 
yards could not keep up with New York’s heavy de- 
mand for tonnage, while the New England coast turned 
out more shipping than it could employ. There was 
scarcely an American vessel engaged in New York’s 
ever-increasing commerce in which some Yankee was 
not involved as builder or owner. Many of these ves- 
sels were built and owned in New England; many more 
were built in New England and owned in New York; 
while still others were built and owned in New York. 
Even in that last category, however, it happened that 
the principal New York shipbuilders and shipowners 
were transplanted Yankees. 

The wealth of official statistics makes it possible to 
examine figures to one’s heart’s content and arrive at 
more definite conclusions than in the case of the mer- 
chants or captains. The following table has been ar- 


® Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, X11, 519. 
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ranged to indicate concisely New York’s and New Eng- 
land’s percentage of the national total in the employing, 
registry and building of vessels for foreign commerce: 


ForEIGN COMMERCE — IMPoRTs AND Exports 


1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1860 


1791 
1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 
1851 
1860 


1831 
1841 
1851 
1860 


MY. 


17% 
22 
21 
29 
45 
43 
52 
52 


N. E. 
15% 
21 
28 
26 
15 
14 
11 
9 


REGISTERED TONNAGE 


N.Y. 


11% 
11 
21 
19 
21 
28 
30 
33 


SHIPBUILDING — SHIPs, 


N. Y. 


19% 
8 


10 
5 


N. E. 
38% 
45 
46 
51 
55 
58 
55 
45 


N. E. 
49% 
80 
77 
77 


Mass. Me. 
13% 
19 
21 
21% 2 % 
11 I 
12 4 
10 5 
8 -7 
Mass. Me. 
26% 
27 Jo 7% 
25 II 
32 9 
36 11 
37 14 
35 15 
24 17 
Barks, Brics 
Mass. Me. 
26% 16% 
31 38 
20 53 
22 43° 


* These figures are derived from statistics in the American State Papers, 
Commerce & Navigation and the annual reports on Commerce & Navi- 
gation of the U. S. Import statistics prior to 1821 are estimated on the 


basis of duties. 


Maine did not become a separate state until 1820. 


The ships, barks and brigs were used chiefly in foreign trade. 
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One could conclude from those figures that of every 
ten American vessels engaged in foreign commerce dur- 
ing the second quarter of the century, New York em- 
ployed five, “owned” three and built one. Of the five 
used by New York, New England “owned” two and 
built at least three. The statistics indicate that while 
Massachusetts was relatively self-sufficient in the three 
items, there was a very close correlation between New 
York and Maine. The latter state, with only an in- 
finitesimal share of the nation’s foreign trade, was 
building half the American ships used in that trade. 
It seems likely that the bulk of New York’s foreign 
commerce was carried in ships ranging from 300 to 
500 tons built along the Maine coast. Such ships en- 
gaged in a “tramp” trade which carried them to New 
York more often than to any other American port. 

In the matter of registry, it is necessary to look be- 
hind the figures, since registry did not necessarily indi- 
cate actual ownership. According to the law, a vessel 
was to be registered for foreign trade (or enrolled or 
licensed for coastal trade) at the port where her owner 
resided, or, if the ownership was divided, at the port 
where the principal or managing owner resided. While 
some vessels were owned outright by firms such as 
Grinnell, Minturn & Co., the ownership of many others 
was divided into sixteen shares. This practice was par- 
ticularly common in New England where one or more 
shares would go to the builder, rigger, master, and local 
capitalist, as well as to the “ship’s husband” or manag- 
ing agent. This “husband” frequently resided in New 
York or Boston where cargoes were most plentiful. 
Many a ship, therefore, might have “New York” 
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painted on her stern as her hailing port and still have 
the majority of her shares owned at Thomaston, Bucks- 
port, Waldoboro or some other New England port. 
It would seem from the above figures that the Maine- 
built ships were registered in about equal numbers in 
Maine, Massachusetts and New York. 

Maine’s prominence in shipbuilding was not marked 
until about 1835. At the outset, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island had contributed much more heavily to New 
York shipping. This is indicated in a hasty prelimi- 
nary reconnaissance of the dusty manuscript registry 
records in the New York Custom House, based on 37 
vessels registered at New York in the first half of 1791, 
100 vessels registered between May 1 and June 24, © 
1807, and the first 100 vessels registered in 1850. 
Naturally, the following table of regional percentages 
based upon such incomplete statistics has no absolute 
value, but may be useful in indicating the trend: 


No. of South 
Vessels N.Y. N. E. Ct. R.I. Mass. Me. of N.Y. 


1791 37 32% 60% 21% 19% 11% 8% 
1807 100 22 71 35 2 34 7 
1850 100 16 75 6 1 11% 55% 9 


These figures indicate a declining proportion of vessels 
built in New York itself and an increasing proportion 
in New England, while the contribution from the states 
south of New York remained constant and low. The 
records usually, but not always, indicate the towns in 
which the vessels were built. One is impressed by the 
very wide scattering. The hundred vessels in 1807 
were built in at least 44 different places. In Connecti- 
cut, at least eight came from Saybrook and three each 
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from Guilford, Haddam, Lyme, and Norwich. In the 
Maine-Massachusetts group, one can identify at least 
14 from Maine, including five from Portland, and 16 
from Massachusetts proper, of which half came from 
Hanover and other towns on the active North River. 
Even the 22 vessels from New York state were built in 
nine different places, some coming from as far upstate 
as Poughkeepsie, Albany, and Athens. In 1850, the 
scattering was even wider, the hundred vessels being 
built in 61 different towns. The 55 from Maine came 
from 35 different places, Thomaston leading with six, 
followed by four from Bath and three each from Bucks- 
port, Eastport, East Machias, Mount Desert, and 
Waldoboro. Bath and the Casco Bay district around 
Portland were particularly active shipbuilding centers, 
but were apt to keep control of their own ships. In 
contrast to this general wide scattering, however, there 
was a noticeable concentration of shipbuilding in and 
around New York City and Boston. All but two of 
the vessels from New York state were built in the vi- 
cinity of the metropolis, while Boston and Medford 
had supplanted the North River in Massachusetts. 
This concentration was particularly marked in the 
case of the clipper ships, where New York and Boston 
overshadowed the outports which furnished the rank 
and file of American shipping. A tabulation of the ex- 
haustive collection of some 350 clippers described by 
Howe and Mathews shows that New York built 53 
and owned 116; Boston built 140 and owned 163; and 
Maine built 54 and owned seven, while New England 
as a whole built 266 and owned 188. In the more ex- 
clusive list of 82 clippers which made the run to San 
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Francisco in 110 days or less, the New York proportion 
was much higher, since it could evidently afford the best 
ships. Of the 82, it built 25 and owned 39; Boston 
built 37 and owned 38; while New England as a whole 
built 55 and owned 41. Many of the ships owned in 
New England, however, sailed quite regularly from 
New York. Of the 128 voyages made in 110 days or 
less by these vessels, 94 started from New York, 33 
from Boston and one from Baltimore. In other words, 
in this select group of clippers, New York built 30%, 
owned 48% and was the starting point for 73%, while 
Boston built 45%, owned 46% and was the starting 
point for 26%. To narrow the clipper list still more 
rigidly on a qualitative basis, the four fastest voyages to 
San Francisco included two by the Flying Cloud, built — 
at Boston; one by the Andrew Jackson, built at Mystic, 
Conn., and one by the Sword Fish, built at New York. 
All three ships were owned in New York and sailed 
from there.* 

In the quality of their output, the New York ship- 
yards fully made up for their lack in quantity. It may 
seem anomalous that while the New York shipowners 
were sending to the eastward for hundreds of ordinary 
ships, brigs and schooners, the New York yards were 
sending their own products to other ports and even to 
other nations. While the New England shipyards were 
turning out inexpensive but excellent vessels of the con- 
ventional type, the little group of yards and marine en- 
gine works around New York was responsible for some 

® Adapted from O. T. Howe and F. C. Matthews, American Clipper 
Ships (1926) and A. C. Clark, The Clipper Ship Era (1911), pp. 349- 


369. Compare figures in S. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massa- 
chusetts (1921), 344- 
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of the most remarkable innovations of that transitional 
period of naval architecture. The names of the Cler- 
mont, Savannah and Monitor are evidence of this, to 
say nothing of the pioneer work with the screw propel- 
ler. In addition to building most of the crack trans- 
atlantic sailing packets, New York had a long lead over 
any other port in the construction of steam vessels. It 
built most of the Hudson River and Sound steamers, 
and the subsidy fleets of Collins, Law and Aspinwall. 
During the Civil War, New York was far ahead of any 
other port in the building of ironclads. 

The Yankees were not particularly prominent in the 
building of marine engines and boilers. This was a 
distinct function, carried on in “iron works” quite sepa- 
rate from the shipyards until after the Civil War when 
Roach and Cramp shifted the center of steamship con- 
struction to the Delaware and combined both processes. 
Fulton was a Pennsylvanian of Irish extraction. The 
Stevens family, which was responsible for so many in- 
novations, had been connected with New York since 
about 1695. John Ericsson came from Sweden, and his 
able collaborator in the building of marine machinery 
was Cornelius Delameter from Rhinebeck, up the Hud- 
son. The Yankees, however, could not leave even this 
field entirely untouched. In 1850, Charles Morgan, 
the Gulf shipping magnate from Connecticut, pur- 
chased the Secor plant on the East River, renamed it 
the Morgan Iron Works, and gave over the manage- 
ment to George W. Quintard, his heavy-jowled son- 
in-law from Stamford. By 1867, the Morgan works 
had furnished motive power for some forty steamships 
in addition to building machinery for more Union war- 
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ships than any other plant during the Civil War.’ 

In the regular New York shipyards, however, we 
find the inevitable Yankees firmly intrenched. The 
threefold competition of the Knickerbockers, foreigners 
and Yankees, ran the same course that we have already 
noticed in the mercantile circles of the city. In the later 
period, the only prominent representatives of the old 
New York element were Aaron Westervelt and his 
sons, descended from a Dutchman who had settled at 
Hackensack in 1662, and the senior partner of Roose- 
velt & Joyce. They were greatly outnumbered by the 
newcomers. In the last years of the eighteenth century 
three men from overseas gained the upper hand. These 
were Charles Brown, who came from London and built | 
the hull of the Clermont; Christian Bergh, who came 
from the Rhine; and Henry Eckford from Scotland, 
who became the leading shipbuilder of the early nine- 
teenth century.” 

While the Yankees were seizing the New York 
counting houses, they were taking over the leading 
New York shipyards as well. Three shipbuilders came 
up from Stamford and eventually established as many 
yards which for many years enjoyed a commanding 
position in New York shipbuilding. This group con- 
sisted of Stephen Smith, the active shipbuilder of the 
firm of Smith & Dimon; Jacob Bell who, in partner- 
ship part of the time with David Brown, turned out 
some excellent packets, warships, clippers and steam- 

® Details of the marine machinery of various vessels in this period will 
be found in contemporary issues of the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

10 J. H. Morrison, History of American Steam Navigation (1903), 


History of New York Ship Yards (1909). The background of four other 
shipbuilding Browns: Adam, Noah, David, and William, is not certain. 
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ships; and Isaac Webb who, in addition to building 
ships himself, trained the two greatest shipbuilders of 
the day — his own son and successor, William H. Webb, 
and the talented Nova Scotian, Donald McKay. 
William H. Webb, born in New York of this Stam- 
ford stock, built between 1843 and 1868 some 150 
vessels, starting with sailing packets and continuing with 
clippers, steamships and ironclad warships. He was 
rated as the foremost shipbuilder in America until over- 
shadowed by McKay in clipper ship construction; but 
it is worth remembering that Webb’s Celestial was the 
first of the California clippers, and his Sword Fish the 
third fastest of that group. He built thirteen clippers 
as compared with McKay’s seventeen and of the 82 
which made the California run in 110 days or less, 
Webb had eight and McKay seven. But clippers were 
only one of Webb’s varied accomplishments. Like the 
other East River shipbuilders, he showed remarkable 
versatility during the booming days of the early "fifties 
when the American merchant marine was approaching 
its peak. On a single day, January 21, 1851, Webb 
launched the clipper Gazelle, the Havre line sailing 
packet Jsaac Bell, and the Pacific Mail steamship 
Golden Gate. He built the hulls for all of Aspinwall’s 
Pacific Mail liners during the height of the clipper ship 
era, just as Jacob Bell was turning out clippers while 
working on the hulls of two of the crack Collins liners. 
Webb conceived a special design for a steam warship. 
After it had been rejected by the Navy Department, 
he went to Russia, and after persistent efforts sold it to 
the Russian government; and in 1858 launched for the 
Imperial Navy the 70-gun General Admiral, costing 
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$1,125,000. Adapting his yard to iron as well as wood, 
he built for the Italian Navy the Re d’Jtalia and Re di 
Portogallo. The former, which is said to have been the 
first ironclad warship to cross the Atlantic, was rammed 
and sunk by the Austrians at Lissa. His masterpiece 
was the great 7,500 ton ironclad ram Dunderberg which 
was laid down for the United States Navy. Her en- 
gines were made by another Yankee, Quintard. When 
launched in July, 1865, she was no longer wanted here, 
and was sold to the French. Altogether, this stocky 
Yankee with his bald bullet head and close-cropped 
beard “launched a larger aggregate tonnage than any 
other member of his profession.” In this complicated 
and perhaps inconsequential matter of awarding the blue . 
ribbon of American shipbuilding before 1865, as the 
principal contenders for first place are William H. 
Webb, son of a Connecticut Yankee, building ships at 
New York, and Donald McKay, a native of Nova Scotia, 
trained at Yankee yards in New York and building ships 
at East Boston. 
* * * 

Turning finally to officers and seamen, we have it on 
tradition that the captains, at least, came largely from 
New England. The middle states did not breed mari- 
ners to any extent, so it was left to the Yankees to man 
the quarterdecks, if not the forecastles. We cannot, 
however, count heads as accurately as we counted keels. 
It would tax the ability and patience of a trained gene- 
alogist to hunt the family trees of New York’s mariners. 
Unlike the merchants, they were birds of passage, and 
did not remain long in one place. Some shipmasters 
made their homes in New York and settled in business 
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there after ending their days afloat; but many another, 
when he had time ashore, made his way to one of the 
innumerable chaste white houses which dotted the New 
England coast from Stamford to Calais. 

The tangible evidence concerning the proportion of 
the Yankee element is decidedly meager. A slight 
indication can be gained from the answers to question- 
naires in the cases of some ships of New York registry 
which were appealed in British Admiralty courts be- 
tween 1804 and 1809." The following table shows, in 
percentages, the distribution of the places of birth of 
the masters and mates: 

Number South 
Recorded N.Y. N.E. Ct. Mass. Me. of N.Y. For’n 


Masters 51 20% 57% 25% 25% W1% iW1% 
Mates 45 20 47 22 22 20 12 


These proportions correspond roughly to the figures 
already quoted for the ships in New York registry in 
1807. It will be noticed that the representation from 
Connecticut was exactly equal to that from Massachu- 
setts and Maine in the case of masters and mates, and 
practically equal in the case of the ships. As for resi- 
dence, 36 of the 51 captains and 29 of the 45 mates 
gave New York as their. home. 

Occasionally, a good old Knickerbocker name such as 
De Peyster appears among the lists of New York ship- 
masters, but most of the names have a decidedly Yankee 
sound. Of the four outstanding clipper captains, Robert 
H. Waterman was born in New York, probably of New 


12 These court briefs in the New York Public Library are discussed in 
the American Historical Review, xxX111, 593-595. 
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England descent; Josiah P. Creesy was born in Mar- 
blehead; Philip Dumaresq came from the Kennebec in 
Maine, and David S. Babcock hailed from Stonington, 
Conn. 

Stonington, incidentally, was unusually well repre- 
sented on New York quarterdecks. One of the most 
colorful figures of the period was the Stonington mari- 
ner, Edmund Fanning, whose brother Nathaniel had 
helped John Paul Jones to conquer the Serapis. Ed- 
mund Fanning, “the Pathfinder of the Pacific,” devoted 
his life to the discovery of islands in the South Seas 
which might yield seal skins exchangeable for teas and 
silks at Canton. He himself in 1798 discovered the 
group of islands to which his name has been attached. 
Operating from New York, he organized and managed 
some seventy expeditions which combined exploration 
and seal hunting, as he relates in his memoirs. An- 
other Stonington-New York name gained a permanent 
place on the world map as a result of one of these expe- 
ditions. In 1820, six Stonington vessels from New 
York, under Capt. Benjamin Pendleton, were hunting 
, seals in the South Shetlands when Nathaniel B. Palmer, 
barely twenty-one, discovered to the southward the 
barren, mountainous Antarctic islands since known as 
Palmer’s Land. Captain Palmer later became one of 
the leading transatlantic packet captains and then be- 
came associated with the China trade of the Lows, com- 
manding three of their best China clippers and later hav- 
ing one named for him. He has been called the 
“father of American clipper ship captains” because so 


12 It is possible that he was related to Robert Waterman, a prominent 
packet captain, born on Nantucket in 1785, died at New Orleans, April 
29, 1860 — N. E. Hist. & Gen. Register, X1V, 373- 
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many prominent skippers had their first training under 
him. More than six feet tall, rugged and kindly, 
“Captain Nat” later settled in New York as a marine 
adviser to the Lows, a director of the Fall River Line, 
and an enthusiastic yachtsman and duck hunter. His 
Stonington brother-in-law, David S. Babcock, was one 
of the foremost captains of the California clippers. 

Another Yankee master who later settled in New 
York City was Charles H. Marshall, descended from 
generations of Nantucket whalers, but born in upstate 
New York whither his family had moved during the 
Revolution. At thirty, Marshall received the coveted 
command of a Black Ball packet and during the next 
twelve years commanded three of the line’s vessels in 
turn, making altogether 94 Atlantic crossings. In 1834 
he retired from seafaring and secured from the Good- 
hues a controlling interest in that prosperous pioneer 
line, continuing in charge until his death in 1865. 
Captain Marshall’s strong, square, scowling face, framed 
in chin whiskers, was a prominent feature of the New 
York waterfront. A leader in New York’s maritime 
affairs, he served as commissioner of pilots, head of the 
Marine Society, and president of the Union League 
Club. 

We have even less information about the crews of 
the New York ships. It has been pointed out that New 
Englanders seldom if ever made a permanent career of 
the life before the mast. After a few voyages they 
either became officers or left the sea.” It is probable 
that there were plenty of them in the crews at first, for 
the lists show only a sprinkling of foreigners and 


13 §. E. Morison, of. cit., 106. 
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negroes, designating the rest as native Americans with- 
out giving the state of their birth. As time went on, 
the foreigners replaced the Americans before the mast. 
The rough Liverpool Irish “packet-rats” were notori- 
ous, while the Scandinavians constantly increased in 
numbers. In 1840, 2,883 American vessels cleared 
from New York, with total crews of 33,980, and 1,946 
foreign vessels with crews totalling 25,048." Even in 
the American shipping, it is likely that the forecastles 
were occupied chiefly by foreigners. 

To supplement our scant information about the sail- 
ors, we have a quite definite statement about that in- 
evitable portion of a seaport’s personnel which con- 
cerned itself with entertaining the sailors while ashore. 
To complete this story of the New England element in 
the Port of New York, it is only fair to include the fol- 
lowing statement written in 1870 in connection with the 
“red light district” frequented by the sailors: 

A very large number of the girls on the town come from 
New England. Maine furnished the largest share, as the 
statistics of prostitution show. Many can find no employment 
at home and seek this great city for something to do. They 
have no idea how all the ranks of labor are crowded; nor 
how hard it is to find respectable employment; how few can 
be trusted; what hotbeds of temptation factories are, and places 
where a large number of young girls find work. Many are 
tempted and fall in their homes. They know that there is no 
mercy for them there. Their mothers and sisters will abandon 


them and so they flee to a place in which they can hide in the 
solitude of the multitude.” 


* * * 


14 Report on Commerce and Navigation, 1840, 322. 


15M. T. Smith, Sunshine and Shadow in New York (1870), 334. 
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The Knickerbocker element resented the coming of 
the Yankees fully as much, it is said, as a later New 
York resented the invasion of another acquisitive race. 
The New Englanders not only beat the old New York- 
ers in the commercial game, but had the effrontery to 
boast about it. As early as 1805, they formed the New 
England Society in the City of New York “to com- 
memorate the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on 
Plymouth Rock and to promote Friendship, Charity, 
and Mutual Association, and to establish and maintain 
a Library,” with the membership open to “any person 
being of full age, being a native, or the son of a native, 
of any of the New England states, and of fair char- 
acter.” The carefully preserved accounts of their an- 
nual dinners reek with self-satisfaction. Washington 
Irving was particularly irritated at this, and became 
prime mover in the organization of the St. Nicholas 
Society, of which he was the first secretary. Its start is 
recorded by Philip Hone, who apparently did not take 
it as seriously as Irving. In his diary for February 14, 
1835, we find the following: 
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I attended this evening a meeting at Washington Hall of a 
number of New Yorkers, with a design to form a regular 
Knickerbocker society, as a sort of set off against St. Patrick’s, 
St. George’s and more particularly the New England. The 
meeting was large and exceedingly respectable; there were the 
Irvings, Moores, McVickars, Renwicks, Rapelje, Stuyvesant, 
Laight, Fish [Hamilton, not Preserved], Wilkins, the Scher- 
merhorns, Brinckerhoffs, Costers, Colden, ctc.—a goodly 
show of good fellows who will not disgrace their ancestors. . . . 
I suppose we shall have a few annual dinners which will be 
pretty much all that will grow out of it. 
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The annual dinners have continued for a century and 
with them the custom of turning the head of the soci- 
ety’s gilded cock to the eastward that it may crow back 
at the Yankees. 

Even a half century later, the irritation of the old 
New Yorkers had not completely died out. In 1883, 
James W. Gerard delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society a rambling paper entitled “The Impress 
of Nationalities upon the City of New York.” Re- 
marking that there was no love lost in the olden times, 
he continued: 


There is good feeling and fellowship enough now, and a 
peaceable quiet invasion of New York in business and profes- 
sional circles is continually in progress, without murmur. The 
laudation of New England and its sons, however, is rather too 
much dinned into our ears by those sons denizened here, and 
the changes are played on Plymouth Rock until we have be- 
come heartily tired of the continual réveille. With all due re- 
spect for New England, and admiration for its enterprising and 
cultured sons and daughters, the queer question arises continually 
in our minds, why, if it be such a delectable and superior place 
as is so abundantly lauded, should her sons and daughters de- 
sert it in such flocks and locate themselves in such an inferior 
place as New York. 


Considering their importance in all the maritime 
occupations from merchant princes to scarlet women, 
the actual number of Yankees seems to have been sur- 
prisingly small in proportion to the total population. 
Of every typical hundred New Yorkers in 1850, if 
we can trust the census report, only three were natives 
of New England, while 46 were born in New York 
city and state, another 46 were foreign born, and the 
remaining five hailed from other parts of the United 
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States.* These figures do not seem to tally with the 
general conception of New York as a national as well 
as an international melting pot; but if they are correct, 
the achievements of the New Englanders were out of 
all proportion to their numbers. They had begun to 
identify themselves with the maritime activities of New 
York while she was securing first place among the 
ports of America; and it was due in no small measure 
to Yankee energy and ability that New York later 
gained the primacy of all the seaports in the world. 

16 J. B. DeBow, Compendium of the Seventh Census (1854), P- 3993 
natives of New York city and state, 234, 843; foreign born, 235, 733; 
natives of New England, 17,543, including Conn., 7,784; Mass., 5,587; 


Maine, 1,432; R. L, 961; Vt., 953; N. H., 826; total population of 
New York City, 515,547- 











THE DARK ANGEL: 
THE TRAGEDY OF HERMAN MELVILLE 


GEORGE C. HOMANS 


The worser spirit a woman colored ill 


And whether that my angel be turned fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell. 


Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt, 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 


— Shakespeare, Sonnet cxliv. 


I 


HIS is a tragedy in three acts. It takes the three 

unautobiographical novels of Herman Melville’s 
first period: Mardi, Moby-Dick, and Pierre — under- 
standing by unautobiographical that, though many of 
the scenes of these books may be drawn from life, their 
sequence of incidents is fictional —and tries to show a 
regularly developed action, complete in the three nov- 
els and completed with the catastrophe in the last. The 
action of the tragedy is intellectual rather than phy- 
sical: Melville’s dramatization of his failure to find an 
answer other than Hamlet’s: “The rest is silence,” to 
the question put by the universe. Set in the middle of 
the steadily more scientific-minded Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Melville’s is the last and most violent failure of 
the purely literary attempts to find such an answer. 
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Moreover, it is one of the very few tragedies which 
can be told in the hero’s written words. Not that there 
are no other ways of telling it. The three novels are 
an unexplored Marquesas for the psychologist, and 
the man of letters must respect the province of a super- 
stition which may become a science. Therefore, this 
essayist will not try to link Melville’s life to his work. 
For his purposes it is immaterial that Mardi was pub- 
lished in 1849, Moby-Dick, in 1851, and Pierre, in 
1852, so long as he knows that such must be the order 
of his acts. It is immaterial to him that Melville suf- 
fered a nervous collapse after writing Pierre, for he 
can demonstrate an intellectual collapse in the novel it- 
self. He believes that the action is complete in the 
hero’s written words. The job he has set himself is 
that of quoting chapter and verse to indicate its rise and 


fall. 
II 


An appropriate method, scientists tell us, must be es- 
tablished before any problem can be tackled. The fault 
of pedants is that of being heavier handed in writing 
about books than their authors in writing them. I do 
not wish to fall into that fault with the three in which 
metaphysical whimsy is from time to time at its lightest. 
If it appears that a sledge hammer is being used to 
crack a nut, the sin is mine, not Melville’s. At the 
same time, if I am to make the tragedy seem convinc- 
ing to my reader, he and I must reach some common 
ground for the interpretation of Melville’s famous 
“symbolism” and “allegory.” How deep does it go? 
How coherently is it carried out? 
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According to my method, I allow Melville to con- 
vict himself. The three novels are Melville’s drama- 
tization of a part of his spiritual life, and what is true 
of his characters must be taken as being true of him- 

| self. Mardi is told in the first person and Taji, the 
teller, is outspokenly Melville. Ishmael in Moby-Dick 
says “Ahab’s quenchless feud seemed mine.”* So when 
it is said of a poet in Mardi that “When Lombardo set 
about his work, he knew not what it would become. He 
did not build himself in with plans; he wrote right on; 
and so doing got deeper and deeper into himself,”* we 
must take it—and we have the internal evidence of 
the novels as well —as being a description of the way 
Melville wrote. A general drift of symbolism is com- 
patible with a book so written, but not consistent de- 
tailed allegory. 

And after one of the mad parables in Mardi the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place: 

““Now to what purpose that anecdote?’ demanded 
Babbalanja of Mohi, who in substance related it. 

“‘Marry! tis but a simple recital of a fact; and I 
tell it to entertain the company.’ 

“But has it any meaning you know of?’ 

“¢Thou art wise, find out,’ retorted Braid-Beard. 

“<‘But what comes of it?’ persisted Babbalanja. 

“<Beshrew me, this senseless catechising of thine,’ re- 
plied Mohi, ‘naught else, it seems, save a grin or two.’””* 

That is what happens to symbolism in the lighter 
moods, but even in Melville’s sweet sorrow no toy of 
the imagination is enjoyed for the sake of any one con- 





1 Moby-Dick, 1, 222. All references are made to the Standard Edition 
of Melville, Constable and Company, Ltd., 1922 and 1923. 


? Mardi, 11, 326. 3 [bid., 11, 36. 
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crete meaning. In backing up this notion, we would 
have to dismiss the “wondrous suggestiveness . . . 
eternally incapable of being translated into words” of 
Isabel’s “mystic guitar” in Pierre as evidence vitiated 
by the explanation that “where the deepest words end, 
there music begins with its supersenuous and all-con- 
founding intimations,”* if Melville had not also men- 
tioned “that enchanter’s wand of the soul, which but 
touching the humblest experiences of one’s life, straight- 
way it starts up all eyes, in every one of which are end- 
less significancies.”° 

He was capable, too, of finding “the horrible alle- 
gorical meanings of the Jnmferno” which “lie not on the 
surface.” But that Melville was aware of only the 
general symbolism of his own books is borne out in a 
sentence from his letter of January 8, 1852 replying to 
Mrs. Hawthorne’s letter praising Moby-Dick: “I had 
some vague idea while writing it, that the whole book 
was susceptible of an allegorical construction, and also 
that parts of it were — but the speciailty of many of the 
particular subordinate allegories were first revealed to 
me after reading Mr. Hawthorne’s letter, which, with- 
out citing any particular examples, yet intimated the 
part-and-parcel allegoricalness of the whole.”’ 


* Pierre, 393. 

® [bid., 396. For the “significancies” cf. also Pierre, 178. 

® [bid., 236. For further evidence as to what Melville read into great 
literature cf. Pierre, 341, and a letter quoted in Lewis Mumford’s 
Herman Melville (Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1929), 155. 

7 This letter has not yet been published complete. A few sentences, in- 
cluding that quoted here, were printed in a catalogue of the American 
Art Association Sale at the Anderson Gallery, New York, in the spring 
of 1931. A passage was also printed in The International Book Review 
for December, 1924. 
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That Melville could make light of detailed symbol- 
ism in this letter and in Mardi, yet could speak of the 
“endless significancies” of life and find allegorical mean- 
ings in Dante seems at first a contradiction. The truth, 
I submit, is a compromise. Melville was very much 
alive to the symbolic possibilities of any relationship and 
threw a symbol into his books for what it was worth 
whenever it excited a vague feeling of importance, but 
for any symbol Melville felt not one defined meaning 
but “endless significancies.” This dreaminess of Mel- 
ville and his way of writing make the connection be- 
tween individual symbols often chaotic, though, as he 
confesses of Moby-Dick, he must have been conscious 
in all his novels of a general drift of symbolism. If 
I find in the novels “significancies” which the reader 
suspects Melville did not put there, he must forgive 
me, for I sin in good company, with Melville reading 
Dante, with Hawthorne reading Melville. 

These “endless significancies” bring me to the second 
understanding my reader and I must have before I can 
make sense. The symbols throw “the significancies” 
off not entirely at random. A talk after one of the 
parables in Mardi has already been quoted. Here is 
another: 

“<But, Babbalanja, what under the sun mean you 
by your blind story!’ cried Mohi. ‘Obverse, or reverse, 
1 can make nothing out of it.’ 

“Others may,’ said Babbalanja. ‘It is a polysen- 
suum, old man.’ 

“A pollywog!’ said Mohi.”° 


® Mardi, 1, 42. 
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The point to be made is that a great part of the sym- 
bolism of the three novels is a “polysensuum,” the sen- 
ses to be looked on as superimposed levels of philos- 
ophy existing contemporaneously in a given symbol, 
though not equally emphasized. Suspend judgment 
while evidence is marshalled. Meiville wrote to Haw- 
thorne while he was writing Moby-Dick—and his words 
are one of the convenient statements of the theme of 
his tragedy—: “From my twenty-fifth year I date my 
life. Three weeks have scarcely passed at any time 
between then and now, that I have not unfolded within 
myself. But I feel that I am now come to the utmost 
leaf of the bulb, and that shortly the flower must fall 
to the mould.”” If Melville’s description of the petals 
within petals of his mind is not enough, return to his 
books. Mardi asserts that “mysteries ever open into 
mysteries beyond,”** and Pierre, most clearly for the 
purpose in hand, that the world is “nothing but super- 
induced superficies.”™ 

Logicans say that they are able to construct a per- 
fectly coherent system of statements which need have 
no relation to reality. The statements may be par- 
alleled by a symbol, and if another system of state- 
ments on another level of philosophy has the same pat- 
tern as the first, for instance triangular, then one sym- 
bol may simultaneously suggest both—or any number 
of similar systems. Pierre says he is “the fool of Truth, 
the fool of Virtue, the fool of Fate,”** but only one 
symbol is used in the novel to dramatize his triple be- 
fooling. Levels, say that of happiness, are added to, 


* Quoted in Mumford’s Herman Melville, 156. 


1° Mardi, 11, 375. 11 Pierre, 397. 12 Ibid., 499- 
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new systems of levels substituted for those mentioned 
by Pierre, but in all three novels the habit of looking 
on the search for the answer to the universe as a move- 
ment from one superficies of statements to others, all 
more or less superficial, is characteristic of Melville’s 
mind. One symbol is good for all levels because to be 
fooled by Virtue, Truth, Fate, or any other primary 
problem is to be fooled by the way things are. The 
diverse are one. 

Though much has been made of Pierre’s Virtue, 
Truth, and Fate, the main level scheme of all three 
novels depends on the contrast of the truth of heav- 
en with the truth of earth, most clearly analyzed in 
the “Chronometricals and Horologicals” fragment in. 
Pierre. This dualism is the mainspring of the action 
of the Melville tragedy and can be used here to illus- 
trate the next amplification of the level theory: that is, 
though the symbol remains the same, if one statement 
is true on one level of philosophy, its opposite is usu- 
ally true on another. This is the common basis for all 
paradox. This is the motive for all the “ambiguities” 
raised by Mardi and Moby-Dick as well as Pierre. 
Babbalanja in Mardi is intent on “the mystery that lieth 
beyond; the elements of the tear which much laughter 
provoketh.”** And Pierre asserts that “in those Hy- 
perborean regions, to which enthusiastic Truth, and 
Earnestnéss, and Independence will invariably lead a 
mind fitted by nature for profound and fearless thought, 
all objects are seen in a dubious, uncertain, and refract- 
ing light. Viewed through that rarefied atmosphere 
the most immemorially admitted maxims of men begin 


18 Mardi, 11, 36. 
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to slide and fluctuate, and finally become wholly in- 
verted.”** 

This notion is symbolized in two of the most strik- 
ing of the motives which are repeated in all three novels 
and link them together. Others will be taken up in 
their appropriate places; for the present purpose the 
first motif to be brought up is that of madness. Ahab 
is “crazy”;* Pierre confesses his “hereditary liability 
to madness,”** and Babbalanja is possessed of an engag- 
ing devil, Azzageddi, who begins to gibber when the 
philosopher becomes most profound. The omnipres- 
ence of madness is accounted for when Moby-Dick says 
of mad Pip that “man’s insanity is heaven’s sense.””’ 

The second motif is that of whiteness. In spite of 
the famous “Whiteness of the Whale” chapter, Moby- 
Dick holds no monopoly of the symbolism of white in 
Melville’s work. Mardi mentions the “ghastly White 
Shark”; Yillah, the heroine, is a Tulla,” an Albino, 
and Albinos are called repellent. The amaranth which 
in Pierre kills all the pasturage on the Mount of Titans 
is a white flower, and the same book speaks of the hor- 
ror of Beatrice Cenci’s blondeness. The terror of white 
is that of light leaping out of darkness.” 


14 Pierre, 231. For further evidence supporting the “level theory” cf. 
Mardi, 1, 37 and Moby-Dick, 1, 204. 


18 Moby-Dick, 1, 230. 16 Pierre, 400. 
17 Moby-Dick, 1, 170. Cf. also Mardi, u, 86. 
18 Mardi, 1, 48. 19 [bid., 1, 178. 


20 Moby-Dick, 1, 238. 21 Cf. Moby-Dick, 11, 282. 
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Ill 


I have stated that the Melville tragedy is Melville’s 
dramatization of the failure of his attempt—the literary 
attempt—to find an answer to the question put by the 
universe. It is the tragedy, in Babbalanja’s terminol- 
ogy, of the refusal to be satisfied with the Penultimate 
truth.” To speak of the dominant level in each book, 
the tragedy takes the form of a search for ideal happi- 
ness in Mardi, a search for ideal virtue in Pierre, and 

a struggle to annihilate the “subtle demonisms” of life 
in Moby-Dick. But all three try to answer the same 
question. The tragic action depends to a greater or 
lesser degree in each book on this “ambiguity”: Is the 


ease to be suppressed, or a heavenly ideal to be pursued 
at all costs? “Do our dreams,” cries Babbalanja, “come 
from below and not from the skies? Are we angels, or 
dogs?”** The answer in each case is “dogs,” but the 
hero in each case either discovers this too late or dis- 
regards it. This refusal to admit that our mortality 
forever limits us to the Penultimate in the search for 
truth is the extreme case of the Romantic disease called 
by Professor Babbitt lack of frein vital. 

Mardi is the most chaotic of Melville’s works, a plum 
pudding of philosophies, presented now in play, now in 
earnest. - Typee and Omoo were verities which had been 
received for fictions; he planned Mardi, he says, as a 
fiction which might be received for a verity.” The 

22 Mardi, i, 81. 28 Ibid., 11, 131- 


24 Cf. Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism. 
25 Mardi, Preface. 








refusal to be limited to the Penultimate an earthly dis-' 
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hero, later called Taji, who tells the story, runs away 
from a whale-ship in mid-Pacific in one of her boats, 
accompanied by a Norse seaman, Jarl. They have va- 
rious adventures and finally encounter a canoe, in which 
Aleema, a priest, and his three sons, are carrying off a 
maiden, Yillah, to be sacrificed te the God Apo. At 
this point all pretence of realism is abandoned; indeed 
the sunset colors which Melville throws over the empty 
sea seem planned to prepare us for dreamland. Taji 
kills Aleema, rescues Yillah, and sights soon after one 
of the chain of islands called Mardi. There he lives in 
brief happiness with Yillah, but one day she is gone, 
and he sets out in search of her. 

Who is the lovely Yillah, Yillah of the “snowwhite 
skin: blue, firmament eyes: Golconda locks?”*” First, 
as a symbol she stands for happiness. For, says Bab- 
balanja of California in Gold-Rush days, “no Yillah 
there!—from yonder promised-land fewer seekers will 
return than go. Under a guilded guise, happiness is 
still their instinctive aim.”** But of what nature is the 
happiness symbolized in Yillah? Of her birth the myth 
had it that “when her spirit was about to burst forth in 
the opening flower, the blossom was snapped from its 
stem; and borne by a soft wind to the sea; where it fell 
into the opening valve of a shell; which in good time 
was cast upon the beach of the island of Amma.”” In 
this passage she bears a family likeness to the Neo- 
Platonic ideal Aphrodite, seen in Botticelli’s Birth of 
Venus, fair-haired and blue-eyed, a rose in her hand, 

26 Mardi, 1, 158. 


*7 [bid., 1, 265. The identification of “Kolumbo’s Western Shore” 
with California in ’49 is obvious after a reading of the chapter. 


*8 [bid., 1, 160. 
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floating in a shell toward the island of Cythera. For 
Yillah is heavenly, at least she has been told that she 
was brought up in Oroolia, and Oro is the name of the 
God of Mardi.” She is enamoured of the Crucifixion 
tattooed on Jarl’s arm. 

But Aleema also dreamed of Yillah that “the spirits 
in Oroolia had recalled her home by the way of Te- 
daidee, on whose coast gurgled up in the sea an en- 
chanted spring; which streaming over the brine, flowed 
on between blue watery banks; and plunging into a 
vortex, went round and round, descending into depths 
unknown.”* The vortex looks phallic and into it I re- 
fuse to follow her. 

“Love sometimes induced” Taji “to prop” his “fail- 
ing divinity,”” and he told Yillah he had known her 
before in Oroolia. “They snatched you away from 
your isle in the sea, too early for you to remember me 
there. . . . I have a lock of your hair, ere yet it was 
golden: a little dark tress like a ring. How your cheeks 
were then changing from olive to white. . . . Shook 
we not the palm-trees together, and chased we not the 
rolling nuts down the glen. ... Think of the time 
when we ran up and down in our arbor, where the green 
vines grew over the great ribs of the stranded whale.”” 
The relation of Yillah to Fayaway, the Marquesan girl 
of Typee, is a paradise for speculators. Fayaway had 
brown hair and blue eyes.” What must be the identical 
stranded whale reappears in the “Bower in the Arsa- 
cides” chapter in Moby-Dick. That suggests that both 

29 Cf. Mardi, 1, 306, ibid., 11, 255, etc. 

5° Mardi, 1, 160. 31 [bid., 1, 185. 32 Tbid., 1, 166. 

33 Typee, 115. Cf. also the Ady story, Mardi, 11, 392. 
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the whale and, by inference, Yillah may have enjoyed 
a non-fictitious existence. On the other hand Taji 
once cried: “Oh, Yillah; were you not the earthly sem- 
blance of that sweet vision, that haunted my earliest 
thoughts?”** Whatever these descriptions of Yillah 
suggest, ideal dream-woman or Fayaway, all we are 
sure of is her duality. She looked into the eyes of her 
white bird, saw the reflections of “strange faces” there 
and exclaimed: “These are two souls, not one.”” 

Just before Yillah disappeared, Queen Hautia comes 
on the stage for the first time. She moves “with glid- 
ing artful steps:—the very snares of love.”** It was 
an ancestress of hers who “first incited Mardi against 
the beings with wings . . . of purer minds and cast in 
gentler moulds.”* She is the villain of the piece, the 
dark lady, the worser spirit, the Circe, the earthly ele- 
ment of Melville’s dualism. Remember her, for the 
witch is always present though she assume many dis- 
guises. 

So far Taji has been taken for granted as the author 
in person, but Taji’s characteristics are more carefully 
specified than that. He is accepted by the inhabitants 
of Odo, the San Salvador of Mardi, as a demi-god, a 
sort of “half-and-half deity.” Media, king of Odo, 
welcomes Taji and soon after entertains him in a curi- 
ous temple. There are three wooden idols before an 
altar. Media removes the first idol and motions Taji 
to sit in its place. He himself takes the middle place. 
The third idol is an “image of a deified maker of plan- 


54 Mardi, 1, 184. 35 Ibid. 1, 182. 36 Tbid., 11, 389. 
37 [bid., 11, 386. 38 Tbid., 1, 191. 
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tain-pudding, lately deceased.”** If Media, as his name 
and position suggest, is a deification of Mr. Average 
Man, and the maker of plaintain-pudding is a deifica- 
tion of the sensual man, then Taji’s rank is obvious. 

My principals are now on the stage. The woman of 
two natures, the woman of one nature, and the hero 
demi-god make up in one form or another the sides of 
the eternal triangle in these novels. My argument is 
lost if 1 do not hammer home that Mardi, Moby-Dick, 
and Pierre are dramatizations of Melville’s spiritual 
life. He is the hero, and the two women are dramatic | 
reflections of his notions about his mind. The hero’s 
duality—he is a demi-god—is reflected in the two 
women. But beside the duality symbolized in the 
two women, the nature of one of the women is also 
dual. In point of fact, it is not so much dual as am- 
biguous, and on that ambiguity the action of Mardi de- 
pends. I have defined the theme of the three novels 
as a pursuit of the Ultimate, haunted by the ambiguity: 
“Is the driving force disease or idealism?” The form 
the theme takes in Mardi is a pursuit of lost happiness, 
haunted by the ambiguity: “Is the lost happiness ideal 
or sensual?” The tragedy of Taji is his discovery that 
Yillah is not his dream but an earthly woman, another 
Hautia. Even in the days when Yillah still lived with 
Taji, he could contemplate “the extinguishment in her 
heart of the notion of her own spirituality.”* Then she 
is lost. 

Taji makes three acquaintances: Mohi, or Braid- 
Beard, the historian, Babbalanja, the philosopher, and 


39 Mardi, 1, 203. 4° Ibid., 1, 185. 
3 
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Yoomy, the poet. With these three, and Media, and 
other supernumeraries in company, Taji sets out to 
search the isles of Mardi for Yillah, the figurehead of 
the canoe leering sternward to mock the search. “Your 
pursuit is mine, noble Taji,”** murmurs Babbalanja. 
Mardi is the world, social, intellectual, and emotional, 
as well as geographical. The world lies before the 
voyagers “with all her stores of good and evil.”* 

But with the incidental satire of Mardi, hearty as it 
is, this essay is not concerned. As Taji sails, he finds 
himself pursued by the three sons of Aleema the priest, 
whom he killed to rescue Yillah. They are bent on re- 
venge, and I take it they form a symbol of remorse 
for the violence with which Yillah was obtained, a feel- 
ing paralleled by Pierre’s exclamation that in marry- 
ing Lucy he is “Pluto stealing Proserpine.”*” Three 
damsels, messengers from Hautia, also approach Taji 
from time to time as he sails and suggest in a language 
of flowers that Yillah is lost forever,“ that Taji him- 
self killed her,“ but that through Hautia, perhaps, his 
Yillah may be found.“ For all Hautia’s warnings or 
invitations, Taji keeps on. More fearful is the reve- 
lation of the three sons of Aleema, that Yillah came 
with her mother and father in a “mighty canoe, full 
of beings, white, like this murderer Taji.” She was 
brought up by the priest Aleema. Her connection with 
Oroolia becomes a fable. Her earthly ancestry is 
proved. “Oh Yillah!” cries Taji, “too late, too late 

*! Mardi, 1, 230. 

42 [bid., 1, 234. For the nature of Mardi cf. Mardi, 1, 205, ibid., it, 
109, 277. 

* Pierre, $1. ** Mardi, 11, 50. #5 [bid., 1, 251. 
#6 Ibid., 1, 383- 
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have I learned what thou art!”*’ But he still keeps on. 

Following Hautia’s lure that through her perhaps 
Yillah may be found, the companions land at her island 
“called Flozella-a-Nina, or The-Last-Verse-of-the- 
Song.” But only Hautia and her dark-eyed maidens 
appear, pledging their guests in wine. Then Mohi tells 
the story of the youth Ozonna who was inveigled to 
Flozella at the end of his search for his lost Ady. In 
Rea, one of Hautia’s maidens, Ozonna thought he dis- 
covered Ady transformed. Then Rea in turn disap- 
pears, and Ozonna is accused of murdering her. “Thus 
in Flozella,” said Ozonna, “I found but the phantom 
of Ady, and slew the last hope of Ady the true.”** Says 
Taji, “This recital sank deep into my soul. In some 
wild way, Hautia had made a captive of Yillah; in some 
one of her black-eyed maids, the blue-eyed One was 
transformed.” 

Then “Hautia glided near;—zone unbound,” sing- 
ing “Come! let us sin and be merry. . . . Damsels! 
dance; reel, swim, around me:—I, the vortex that draws 
all in.” WHiautia’s vortex is unpleasantly like the one 
into which Aleema told Yillah she was to plunge, to 
come up in Oroolia. But Taji will not follow Hautia 
to her lowest depths. She grants him one glimpse of 
Yillah’s rose pearl, then casts him off: “Go, go,—and 
slay thyself: I may not make thee mine;—go,—dead 
to dead! —There is another cavern in the hill.” Through 
the other cavern Taji plunges, seeing in its “conflicting 
currents . . . seaward tending . . . a gleaming form 
47 Mardi, 1, 357. 

*8 For this and the following quotations cf. Mardi, 11, 393-400. 
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in the deepest eddies:—white, and vaguely Yillah.” 
Past the breakers on the other side of the cavern, he 
says farewell to Mohi and Yoomy, the last of his com- 
panions to leave him. “Now, i am my own soul’s em- 
peror and my fast*act is abdication!” he cries, “Hail! 
realm of shades!” The sons of the priest still follow, 
still bent on revenge. “And thus pursuers and pursued 
fled on, over an endless sea.” 

Taji learns that the happiness he sought was partly 
an earthly one, but in refusing to capitulate to Hautia’s 
sensuousness, he keeps alive the last hope for Yillah 
the true. 

On the voyage out, before sighting Flozella, the voy- 
agers had landed at Serenia. Mohi and Yoomy, leav- 
ing Taji, beg him to return thither with them. Yillah 
is there. Further search only carries Taji further away 
from her. Babbalanja, indeed, had refused to leave 
Serenia, saying: “My voyage is ended. Not because 
what we sought is found; but that I now possess all 
which may be had of what I sought in Mardi.”” 
Serenia is the isle where “Alma is restored to his 
divine original,”” and Alma is Melville’s name for 
Christ, or rather “an illustrious prophet, and teacher 
divine who, ages ago, at long intervals and in various 
islands, had appeared to the Mardians under the dif- 
ferent titles of Brami, Manko, and Alma.”*: Babbal- 
anja dreams a dream in Serenia, and in it a voice tells 
him: “No mind but Oro’s can know all; no mind that 
knows not all can be content; content alone approxi- 

*® Mardi, U1, 380. 5° [bid., 11, 361. 

51 Ibid., 1, 31. Cf. also Mardi, 1, 276. 
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mates to happiness.”** Here is the explanation of the 


failure to find Yillah; here is the identification of two 
levels of philosophy; here Mardi becomes, like the 
other two novels, a tragedy of the failure to find an 
answer to the universe. To Taji, Serenia was the 
Penultimate; he demanded the Ultimate. 


IV 


Melville’s statement, made in the letter to Mrs. 
Hawthorne already quoted, as to the extent of his 
awareness of the allegorical interpretation of Moby- 
Dick, naturally applies with greater force to that book 
than to Mardi or Pierre. The symbolism of the second 
act of the Melville tragedy is much less complete than 
that of the other two. Partly for that very reason 
Moby-Dick is Melville’s masterpiece, for imaginative 
literature can not suffer a surfeit of metaphysics and 
remain in the first rank. It is remarkable how few 
pages of the book are used to carry the story forward, 
remarkable the economy with which Melville widens 
and widens his canvas while suggesting the lines that 
pull the composition together. At times, like its com- 
panions, Moby-Dick seeks the level of blank verse 
rhapsody, but the proportion of moonshine— moonshine 
in that it nowhere touches immediate reality—is much 
smaller.- Yillah and Isabel are values in a formula; 
the characters in Moby-Dick are men. Even Ahab’s 
quarry seems not too mad when the tale is told of the 
New England skipper who sailed in search of the whale 
that swallowed Jonah and killed it. 


52 Mardi, 1, 375. 
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The story of Moby-Dick is too familiar to need re- 
telling. And here it must be admitted that Moby- 
Dick does not continue the dominant symbolism of 
Mardi and Pierre. The woman of ambiguous nature 
and the woman of one nature drop out of the triangle, 
perhaps for the very reason that in Moby-Dick Melville 
approaches realization of character. Even the chance 
offered by Mrs. Ahab is disregarded. On the other 
hand all the incidental motifs that run like bright 
threads through the warp of the tragedy are as fully 
developed in Mobdy-Dick as in the other two novels. 
That reference to them has been made earlier in this 
essay prevents the massing here of their evidence to 
prove the continuity of Mody-Dick with its companion 
works. The contrast between Moby-Dick and Mardi 
and Pierre lies rather in the type of symbolism than in 
the theme, for all the elements of the theme of the 
tragedy can, I think, be shown to be present in Moby- 
Dick, in at least rudimentary form. 

What is essential to each of the three novels is a 
dramatization of their author’s search for the secret of 
the universe, and of his ignorance whether the heav- 
enly or earthly side of his spirit is driving him forward 
in this search. Moby-Dick is the spiritual sequel of 
Mardi. Taji was last seen dashing out to sea, deserted 
by his companions. So Ahab is discovered alone at sea, 
hunting Moby-Dick, the White Whale. At sea— for 
“in landlessness alone resides the highest truth,”” away 
from the softness and shelter of friends and earth. 
Alone—for though Ahab commands the Peguod’s com- 
pany, its interest is not his. He says of Stubb and 
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53 Moby-Dick, 1, 133- 
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Starbuck, his mates: “Ye two are all mankind; and 
Ahab stands alone among the millions of the peopled 
earth, nor gods nor men his neighbors.” Yet not quite 
alone. In Mardi the author was the hero; in Moby- 
Dick he is only detached for the purposes of art. Ish- 
mael Melville sails aboard the Peguod and explains: 
“Ahab’s quenchless feud seemed mine.”” 

What is the feud? Ishmael speaks of his “splintered 
heart and maddened hand .. . turned against the 
wolfish world.”” In like manner Ahab must revenge 
himself on Moby-Dick who has shorn off his leg, on 
what Pierre calls the “horrible and inscrutable inhu- 
manities”*’ which have lost him his happiness. “All 
that most maddens and torments; all that stirs up the . 
lees of things; all truth with malice in it; all that cracks 
the sinews and cakes the brain; all the subtle demon- 
isms of life and thought; all evil to crazy Ahab, were 
visibly personified and made practically assailable in 
Moby-Dick.”” It is the sense of Pan’s hidden dance 
in a silent summer afternoon; it is the fever of decay; 
it is the fear of the dark; it is the wall shoved too close. 
With a different emphasis, Moby-Dick is even more 
clearly than the other two novels a dramatization of the 
failure to solve the riddle of the universe. 

So much for the identity of Ahab’s search with those 
of Taji and Pierre. Now for the hero’s duality. The 
place of the temptress Hautia is taken in Moby-Dick 
by Fedallah, the “tiger-yellow”® harpooner whom 
Ahab smuggled aboard the Peguod to head his own 
whale-boat. Says Mate Stubb: “Flask, I take that 


54 Moby-Dick, i, 341. 55 Ibid., 1, 222. 56 Tbid., 1, 62. 


57 Pierre, 172. 58 Moby-Dick, 1,229. *™ Ibid., 1, 273. 
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Fedallah to be the devil in disguise.” And he goes 
on: “Why, do ye see, the old man is hard bent after 
that White Whale, and the devil there is trying to 
come round him, and get him to swap away his silver 
watch, or his soul, or something of that sort, and then 
he’li surrender Moby-Dick.”” And the same chapter 
ends with the passage: “Ahab chanced so to stand, that 
the Parsee occupied his shadow; while, if the Parsee’s 
shadow was there at all it seemed only to blend with, 
and lengthen Ahab’s.” Here is the true Faustian flavor. 

Moby-Dick has no Yillah. On the other hand it is 
made plain that Ahab does not entirely belong to his 
worser spirit, is not all Fedallah’s. Tashtego, as the 
Pequod went down, hammered the eagle to her mast- 
head. “And so the bird of heaven, with archangelic 
shrieks, and his imperial beak thrust upward, and his 
whole captive form folded in the flag of Ahab, went 
down with his ship, which, like Satan, would not sink 
to hell till she had dragged a living part of heaven along 
with her, and helmeted herself with it.” 

Finally, the most striking difference between Mobdy- 
Dick and the other two novels is that its action is not 
dominated by their “ambiguity,” the hero’s ignorance 
whether the heavenly or the earthly side of his spirit 
is leading him. Just as Taji at the end of Mardi abdi- 
cated his soul’s empireship, so Ahab is frankly follow- 
ing his worser spirit, Fedallah, because he feels he is so 
fated. He howls, as in the second incantation scene the 
harpoon is tempered with blood: “Ego non baptizo te 
in nomine patris sed in nomine diaboli!”® Neverthe- 
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*° Moby-Dick, ul, 55. $1 [bid., 11, 56. 
82 Tbid., 11, 367. ®3 [bid., 1, 261. 
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less in the very moving scene of the day before the first 
lowering for Moby-Dick, when Ahab for once hesitates 
in his purpose, when he tells Starbuck of his forty years 
of loneliness at sea and cries: “Let me look into a hu- 
man eye; it is better than to gaze into sea or sky; better 
than to gaze upon God,”™ in that scene Ahab expresses 
more clearly than anywhere else in the three novels 
the ambiguity in their background: “Is Ahab, Ahab? 
Is it 1, God, or who, that lifts this arm? But if the 
great sun move not of himself, but is an errand boy in 
heaven; nor one single star can revolve, but by some 
invisible power; how then can this one small heart beat; 
this one small brain think thoughts; unless God does 
that beating, does that thinking, does that living, and 
not I?”°* 

Now perhaps it is clear that all the elements of the 
theme of the Melville tragedy are present in Moby- 
Dick, in at least rudimentary form. What is expressed 
in Hautia and Isabel, in Yillah and Lucy, and in the re- 
lation between these pairs is represented in Moby-Dick 
respectively by Fedallah, by the eagle symbol, and by 
Ahab’s speech just quoted. That these elements of the 
theme of the Melville tragedy occupy a far less com- 
manding position in Moby-Dick than in Mardi and 
Pierre only shows that certain currents in Melville’s 
mind were flowing farther below the surface when the 
former was written, not that these currents had ceased 
to flow. 


*4 Moby-Dick, 1,329. © Ibid., 1, 330. 
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V 


Pierre says the last word. It can have no sequel. 
In it the themes of Mardi and Moby-Dick reach full 
development and full solution, as in a coda. Its plot 
is the most fully organized and its cadences the most 
poetic of the three novels. 

Pierre Glendinning, descendant of an aristocratic 
American family, dwells with his haughty widowed 
mother on the family manor. He is engaged to marry 
the lovely Lucy. Then he receives a letter from a girl 
calling herself Isabel, who lives in poverty on a nearby 
farm. He visits Isabel and is convinced by many plaus- 
ible intimations:—words of his father on his deathbed, 
gossip about an early love affair, the likeness of a por- 
trait—that Isabel is his illegitimate half-sister. Not 
wishing to hurt his mother’s pride by revealing Isabel’s 
parentage, Pierre decides that the only way he can do 
his duty in protecting Isabel is to give her out as his 
wife and run away with her to the city. This he does, 
is disowned; tries to support his ménage by his pen. 
The self-sacrificing Lucy, agreeing to ask no questions, 
joins them. Friends of Lucy pursue her. The mad- 
dened Pierre shoots one of them. Pierre’s mother has 
already died of wounded pride. Lucy dies; Pierre and 
Isabel poison themselves. Tableau! So much for the 
plot. 

Pierre returns in many respects to the symbolism of 
Mardi. The triangle of demi-god, woman of ambigu- 
ous nature, and woman of one nature reappears; but 
with a difference. In Mardi the woman of one nature 
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was the dark member of the dualism, the sensual Hau- 
tia; in Pierre it is the light-haired, ethereal Lucy. In 
Mardi the ambiguous woman was the fair Yillah, in 
Pierre it is the dark Isabel. The duality of Yillah is 
split between Lucy and Isabel. If Lucy is a purer 
Yillah, Isabel too inherits many of her characteristics. 
Yillah’s shell, for instance, which she held to her ear 
“for hours in a trance of delight”” is strangely like 
Isabel’s guitar, which sounds of the mysteries beyond 
words. Her flood of “ebon” hair, in which she hides 
herself when she listens to the guitar deepens the mys- 
tery of Isabel. Of her face the author writes, “Ever 
hovering between Tartarean misery and Paradisaic beau- 
ty; such faces, compounded so of hell and heaven, over- 
throw in us all foregone persuasions, and make us won-_ 
dering children in this world again.” This dark 
woman, with all her doubtful beauty, is Pierre’s Bad 
Angel, Lucy his Good Angel. 

Why Bad Angel? The book is entitled Pierre—or, 
The Ambiguities. It has been shown how ambiguities 
run through Mardi and Moby-Dick as well. The chief 
ambiguity in Pierre is implied in the hero’s. fear lest 
“the uttermost virtue, after all, prove but a betraying 
pander to the monstrousest vice.”” Pierre is the “fool 
of Virtue,” but he would never have become virtue’s 
fool if Isabel had not had a sister’s claim on him. Just 
as the tragic action of Mardi depends on the discovery 
that Yillah may be no more than one of Hautia’s maid- 
ens, so the action of Pierre depends on Pierre’s deepen- 
ing suspicion that Isabel may not be his sister. Pierre 


86 Mardi, 1, 182. 





87 Pierre, 58. 68 [hid., 381. 
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may have been convinced by Isabel’s beauty. At first 
Isabel shrinks from Pierre’s embraces, but as Pierre’s 
doubts grew stronger, it is he who shrinks away. Once 
he cries, “Call me brother no more! How knowest 
thou I am thy brother?”® But the case is put most 
dramatically just before the catastrophe. The only evi- 
dence of Isabel’s blood-relationship to him believed 
conclusive by Pierre is a portrait of his father, painted, 
as the story went, at the time of the latter’s early love 
affair of which Isabel was deemed to be the result. 
Isabel’s features resemble those of the portrait. Isabel, 
Lucy, and Pierre visit a picture gallery. At one end of 
the gallery is hung a portrait of an unknown man which 
bears at least as much likeness to Isabel as the portrait 
of Pierre’s father. As far as the evidence goes, the 
subject of the gallery portrait is as much Isabel’s father 
as the subject of Pierre’s portrait, yet the gallery por- 
trait is imported from Europe and may be only a “fancy 
piece.””° 

At the opposite end of the gallery is hung Guido 
Reni’s portrait of Beatrice Cenci, and Lucy has been 
looking at it while Pierre and Isabel are occupied with 
the portrait of the unknown man. Beatrice Cenci is 
the heroine of one of the world’s most famous stories 
of incest. The ambiguities look at one another. The 
incest motif—the unique relationship of Pierre and 
Isabel as supposed brother and sister and professed man 
and wife—is the most prominent and most interesting 
feature of the book. As to its symbolic meaning, I pro- 
pose to toss off a theory for what it may be worth. 


8° Pierre, 381. 7° Ibid., 492. 
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Pierre is the fool of Truth as well as the fool of Virtue. 
If the aim of the novel had been to exhibit Pierre as 
the fool of Virtue alone, an adequate plot would not 
have needed the over-bizarre incest machinery. No, 
there is more to it than that. Modern philosophy in 
its attempt to find an answer to the universe has been 
driven to a progressively more searching study of the 
human mind. According to my theory the relation- 
ship of Isabel and Pierre suggests the tragedy of in- 
trospection, of the mind turning on itself, the last phase 
of the quest for the Ultimate. On this interpretation 
mainly depends my claim that Pierre must be the last 
act of the Melville tragedy. The dualism of Mardi 
and Moby-Dick becomes in the incest symbol a unity — 
with mutually annihilating sides. 

Hints of this form of catastrophe appear in the earlier 
works. Mirror symbolism is common. Babbalanja 
cries, “Have we mortals naught to rest on, but what 
we see with eyes? Is no faith to be reposed in that 
inner microcosm, wherein we see the charted universe 
in little, as the whole horizon is mirrored in the iris of 
a gnat?”" Moby-Dick speaks of the “globe, which, 
like a magician’s glass, to each and every man in turn 
but mirrors back his own mysterious self,” ** and sketches 
a parallel to the tragedy of Pierre in “that story of Nar- 
cissus, who because he could not grasp the tormenting, 
mild image he saw in the fountain, plunged into it and 
was drowned. ... It is the image of the ungrasp- 
able phantom of life; and this is the key to it all.”” 
The image Narcissus saw was of course his own. 


71 Mardi, 1, 116. 72 Moby-Dick, i, 190. 73 [bid., 1, 3. 
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The direct evidence in Pierre backing up the theory 
is sketchy but amusing. It is amusing to insist on the 
symbolism of the two windows of both Mrs. Glendin- 
ning’s chamber and the room in which Pierre met 
Isabel,” to insist that Pierre’s tendency to introspection 
is shadowed by his habit of calling his mother his sister. 
Lucy, according to the theory, becomes the embodi- 
ment of Pierre’s healthy objective tendency, his Good 
Angel.” On first seeing Isabel’s face, Pierre thought: 
“Only in visible flesh, and audible breath, have I hither- 
to believed.” In a letter telling Pierre that, in spite 
of his treachery to her, she is coming to live with him 
in the city, Lucy writes, “Some terrible jeopardy in- 
volves thee, which my continual presence only can drive 
away.”” Lucy, not Isabel, tries to be of practical as- 
sistance in meeting the expenses of Pierre’s ménage. 
Airy Lucy is perhaps overloaded as a symbol of objec- 
tivity, but Lucy or no Lucy, Isabel or no Isabel, Pierre 
“fell dabbling in the vomit of his loathed identity.”™ 

The heaven-earth ambiguity of the hero’s character 
is reflected by the ambiguity of a Yillah or an Isabel. 
That they are only reflections is indicated at last in the 
incest relationship of Pierre and Isabel. But Melville 
was not content to bring home his heroes’ duality with 
the heroine device alone. Taji, you remember, was a 
demi-god. The Titanism of the hero is the most strik- 
ing motif found fully developed in all three novels, 
and it is usually symbolized in his parentage. Ahab 
says to the lightning: “Thou art but my fiery father; 

14 Pierre, 265, 269. 17 Ibid., 433- 


18 Cf. Pierre, 437, 503- 78 Ibid., 239. 
76 Pierre, 66. 
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my sweet mother I know not.”” Isabel impresses 
Pierre as being “the glorious child of Pride and 
Grief,”® and in the same book the soul is pictured 
clamoring “for the support of its mother the world, 
and its father the Deity.”” 

Mardi speaks of the high Priests in Maramma, the 
isle of religion, as “the fruit of successive marriages be- 
tween uterine brother and sister.”* But the link be- 
tween the incest and parentage motives is important 
only in Pierre. I set much store by the two fully elab- 
orated symbols in the last chapter of Pierre as con- 
sciously planned clues to the meaning of the book. One 
of them, the gallery scene, has already been treated. 
The other is the vision of the Mount of the Titans, 
once called the Delectable Mountain. Halfway up the 
slope a rock in the figure of the Titan Enceladus stands, 
buried to its neck in earth, as if Zeus had piled Pelion 
and Ossa on him as he struggled to storm the heights. 
Not satisfied with the symbol itself, Melville for once 
supplies his own explanation: 

“Thus smitten, the Mount of Titans seems to yield 
this following stream:— 

“Old Titan’s self was the son of incestuous Coelus 
and Terra, the son of incestuous Heaven and Earth. 
And Titan married his mother Terra, another and ac- 
cumulatively incestuous match. And thereof Enceladus 
was one issue. So Enceladus was both the son and 


79 Moby-Dick, 11, 282. 8° Pierre, 242. 

81 [bid., 412. In connection with these quotations, the passage in the 
discussion of Fedallah, Moby-Dick, 1, 292, about angels and devils con- 
sorting with the daughters of men is suggestive. 

82 Mardi, 11, 14. 
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grandson of an incest; and even thus, there had been 
born from the organic blended heavenliness and earth- 
liness of Pierre, another mixed, uncertain, heaven- 
aspiring, but still not wholly earth-emancipated mood; 
which again, by its terrestrial taint held down to its 
terrestrial mother, generated there the present doubly 
incestuous Enceladus within him; so that the present 
mood of Pierre—that reckless sky-assaulting mood of 
his—was nevertheless on one side the grandson of the 
sky.”” Superimposing on this spiritual genealogy of 
Pierre’s mood its symbolic genealogy and such other 
values as have been suggested, we get the following 
neat chart: 








[ Deity] [World] [ Pride] [Grief] 
(Pierre’s Father) (Mother) (Pierre’s Father? ) 
Heaven ; ig ae + | 
L 
[The Soul ] 
( Pierre) (Isabel ) 
Titan * Earth 


L 


( Pierre’s heaven-aspiring, not wholly earth-emancipated mood) 





Enceladus 


*3 Pierre, 483. 


** Cf. the passage cited in Note 67. 
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Isabel must take the position I have assigned her on 
the chart, for it is only she who has evoked Pierre’s 
heaven-aspiring mood, and that position confirms the 
importance of Pierre’s habit of calling his mother “sis- 
ter.” The identity of the dualism of his mind, sym- 
bolized in his parentage, with the dualism of the hero- 
ine is established in the identity as Earth of Isabel and 
Pierre’s mother. Pierre’s mistake was the assumption 
that Isabel had anything of heaven in her. Is Mel- 
ville’s interest in the mythology of the Titans presaged 
in the story of the love of Ozonna (Ether?) for Rea 
(Rhea?) at the end of Mardi?™ Rhea was a goddess 
of the earth. A thesis might be spent on Melville’s 
proper names alone.” 

Beatrice Cenci, you remember, committed parricide 
as well as incest. Pierre’s father, according to his spir- 
itual genealogy, is the Deity. In this connection it be- 
comes significant that Yoomy cries to Taji when the 
latter refuses to cease his search for Yillah though he 
has been unable to find her with Hautia: “Commit not 
the last, last crime!”, and that Pierre groaned to him- 
self: “Lo! by my conduct I seem threatened by the pos- 
sibility of a sin anomalous and accursed, so anomalous, 

8° Mardi, ll, 392. 


8® To illustrate by tracking down a middling hard specimen: I have 
mentioned Maramma, the isle of religion in Mardi. Melville had read 
the Inferno, at least in translation. In Canto xxix, lines 46-49 are the 
following: 
Qual dolor fora, se degli spedali 
di Valdichiana tra il luglio e il settembre 
e di Maremma e di Sardigna i mali 
fossero in una fossa tutti insembre: 
and the note in my edition says that Maremma is one of the most un- 
healthy districts in Tuscany. It seems certain that Melville had Maremma 
in mind when he invented the name Maramma. 
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it may well be the one for which Scripture says, there 
is never forgiveness. Corpses behind me, and the last 
sin before, how then can my conduct be right?” Theo- 
logically speaking the unforgivable sin, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, is that of denying God. Taji and 
Pierre, learning at last that Yillah and Isabel are only 
of earth, but continuing nevertheless on their course, 
Ahab in following his worser nature, are all denying 
the God in them. Or rather, the Titanism of the mind, 
the mind’s refusal to admit its mortal limitations in its 
pursuit of the Ultimate, implies a denial of any force 
higher than itself, a denial of God. Moby-Dick is 
pronounced by mad Gabriel of the Jeroboam “to be no 
less a being than the Shaker God incarnated.”™ But as 
Anab learned, the effort to kill the higher power recoils 
on a mortal to his own destruction. “Nemo contra 
Deum nisi Deus ipse,”” and Melville’s heroes are only 


demi-gods. 


VI 


The moral of the Melville tragedy? In its prologue 
I quoted the line: “To its axis, the world being nothing 
but superinduced superficies.” It is fitting to complete 
the paragraph now: “By vast pains we mine into the 
pyramid; by horrible gropings we come to the central 
room; with joy we espy the sarcophagus; but we lift 
the lid—and no body is there!—appallingly vacant as 

87 Does the name Hautia suggest the haughtiness, the pride of the mind? 
Isabel impressed Pierre as being the “child of Pride and Grief,” cf. Note 
80. Taji went to Hautia’s island after leaving Serenia. The Melville 


tragedy has something in common with the Greek tragedy of Aubris. 
88 Moby-Dick, 11, 43. 


8 Pierre, 17. 
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vast is the soul of a man!” Even if the Titans had 
mastered the power successfully to pass the Penulti- 
mate, they would have found the Ultimate a silence. 
Looking for Hivohitee, the Supreme Pontiff of Mar- 
amma, the isle of religion in Mardi, Taji and his friends 
find a hermit living on the top floor of a tall bamboo 
pagoda, “an old, old man; with steel-gray eyes, hair 
and beard, and a horrible necklace of jaw-bones.” The 
hermit beckons Yoomy to come up. (Notice that it is 
the poet who is called.) Yoomy climbs, and enters the 
gloom of the upper room: 

“At last the silence was broken. 

“ “What see you, mortal?’ 

“<Chiefly darkness,’ said Yoomy, wondering at the 
audacity of the question. . 
“¢T dwell in it. But what else see you, mortal?’ 

“<The dim gleaming of thy gorget.’ 

“ «But that is not me. What else dost thou see?’ 

“ “Nothing.” 

“¢Then thou hast found me out, and seen all! De- 
scend!? ”** 

The hermit turns out to be Hivohitee. 

The moral again? Babbalanja says: “1 sometimes 
see but two things in all Mardi to believe:—that I my- 
self exist, and that I can most happily, or at least mis- 
erably exist, by the practice of righteousness. All else 
is in the clouds; and naught else may I learn. . . .”” 
Of the tragedy of the mind refusing to admit its limits, 
as of all the higher forms of tragedy, all we may ad- 


% Pierre, 397. 


%! Mardi, 11, 46. For the emptiness and silence of the Ultimate cf. also 
Mardi, 1, 358, Moby-Dick, 11, 83, and Pierre, 382. 
%2 Mardi, 11, 125. 
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vance is that profoundest paradox: “We die of too much 
life.”” 

And we, recognizing our limits, must say of Herman 
Melville, as Isabel of Pierre: “All’s o’er, and we know 
him not!”” 


%8 Mardi, 1, 323- * Cf. Pierre, 505. - amiagvo’otler 
dackred We 

















THE TREASURE EXPEDITION OF 
CAPTAIN WILLIAM PHIPS TO 
THE BAHAMA BANKS 


CYRUS H. KARRAKER 


F all our colonial governors no character is quite 

so romantic and appealing as Sir William Phips 
— ambitious, courageous, vain, blustering, profane, and 
withal an intensely interesting sea-captain of the late 
seventeenth century. His life is the fascinating story 
of a poor, unlettered New England boy rising to 
wealth, fame, knighthood, and the governorship of | 
Massachusetts through daring, ingenuity, remarkable 
pertinacity and extraordinary good fortune. Truly 
Phips was, as Cotton Mather wrote of him, a man of 
destiny. 

We are only now really beginning to understand 
Phips, after some two hundred and fifty years of ob- 
scurity. While our knowledge of his early life as a 
shepherd-boy in Maine, carpenter at Boston, and mer- 
chant-captain still remains shadowy, the succeeding mys- 
terious years as treasure-hunter leading to rank and 
power as provost marshal-general, military leader, and 
governor, are at last appearing in a clearer light. It 
is to the immediate background of Phips’s meteoric rise 
to fame and fortune, his years as treasure-hunter, that 
we direct our attention. 

During the years 1682-1688 Phips seems to have 
been occupied completely with the search for Spanish 


73! 
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treasure galleons lost on reefs and banks in the West 
Indies. His were remarkable adventures, culminating, 
after repeated disappointment, in the discovery of the 
vast Hispaniola treasure. It was this marvelous stroke 
of good fortune that brought Phips wealth, fame 
throughout the entire western world, and high social 
and civil rank." The records of his expeditions to the 
Bahama Banks, and later to the reefs off northeast 
Hispaniola are exceptionally rich in historical material: 
in addition to thrilling stories of sea life, they reveal 
Phips’s character and capabilities, the nature of his ac- 
countability to the crown as a treasure-hunter, and the 
importance of Spanish wrecks as an item of the royal 
revenue. We are here concerned, primarily, with 
Phips’s treasure expedition on the Rose of Argier to the 
Bahama Banks. 

During one of his trading voyages as master of a 
sloop, Phips heard of a Spanish wreck about New Prov- 
idence Island in the Bahamas. In his search he met 
with just enough success to pay the expense of a voyage 
to England, to secure financial aid for another expedi- 
tion to salvage another wreck on the Bahama Banks. 
At Whitehall Phips presented his plans so well that 
Charles II was persuaded to loan him one of his ships, 
the Rose of Argier, for the undertaking.* In return 

1 For a most interesting study of this subject the reader is referred to 


Miss Viola F. Barnes’s article entitled “The Rise of William Phips,” in 
THe New ENGLAND QuarTERLy of July, 1928. 

2 C. Mather, Life of Sir William Phips (Stratford Press edition, 1929), 
p. 20. The Rose of Argier was a frigate, a Sallee prize of 1681, of about 
160 tons burden, with a complement of ninety-five men, and armed with 
twenty guns. Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., xvitt, 254, and Knepp’s Journal 
of the Rose, Egerton 2526. See transcript of this journal in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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for his loan the king demanded one-fourth of the treas- 
ure recovered, in addition to his royalty.’ 

Phips and his crew agreed to a partnership enterprise. 
They signed articles of agreement whereby Phips 
agreed to purchase out of his own pocket the instru- 
ments necessary for salvaging, while, on their part, the 
ship’s company agreed to contribute equally to the pur- 
chase of their food, and small arms with ammunition. 
The parties agreed to share the treasure according to 
their rank on the Rose, after first deducting the crown’s 
share. Phips was to have a share for his person, an- 
other for his commission, and a third as a refund for 
the instruments he purchased; the mate was to have 
one-eighth of a share more than a foremast or common , 
n.an, whose share would equal one of Phips’s; the ship’s 
doctor was promised the same as a common sailor in- 
stead of wages, with the addition of two pence monthly 
from each member of the crew toward the cost of his 
medicine chest; while each boy of the Rose was prom- 
ised half a share. All were to share in the treasure 
except the poor cook, who was to content himself with 
wages contributed by the rest of the crew. He was the 
only hired hand on the ship, but if he felt any inferi- 
ority on this score he had some consolation in the 
knowledge that he alone was free of the expenses of 
the voyage. It was further agreed, on paper if not in 
spirit, that should any of the ship’s company misbehave 
during the voyage it would be lawful for the com- 
mander, with consent of the greater number of votes 
of the ship’s company, to cut his share as the crew de- 

3 If Charles demanded for a royalty his legal due of a moiety, then he 


reserved three-fourths of the treasure Phips might salvage —a very 
large share, indeed. 
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termined and give this part to some deserving member. 

Finally, Captain Phips and each of his crew gave securi- 

ty of £100 for the faithful execution of the agreement, 
and the articles of agreement were signed and sealed by 
eight of their number July 13, 1683, in the presence of 
Sir Richard Haddock and Sir John Narbrough, Com- 
missioners of the Navy. The agreement provided gen- 
erously for the crew, to encourage their search and in- 
sure their loyalty when the treasure was found; on the 
other hand, a partnership between the ship’s commander 
and its company seriousij endangered discipline on the 
voyage. 

The Treasury sought to protect the interests of the 
crown in the undertaking by placing two of its trusted 
agents, John Knepp and Charles Salmon,* aboard the 
Rose. They were given explicit instructions to defend 
the Rose from disaster, to prevent at all cost the em- 
bezzlement of the crown’s share of the treasure, and to 
report, whenever opportunity offered, on the conduct 
of Phips and his crew. Knepp and Salmon were made 
responsible to Haddock and Narbrough, the Naval 
Commissioners. Knepp was appointed in charge of the 
crown’s interests, and it is from his account of the voy- 
age of the Rose to Boston and then to the Bahama 
Banks, written for the Commissioners, that we have our 
story of the expedition.° It is a modern thriller in 
every sense of the word. 

The Rose sailed the fifth day of September. Before 
her departure Knepp and Phips had experienced great 
difficulty in persuading the crew to sign the articles. 


* It was Charles Salmon who provided us with a quaint map of the 
Bahama Banks. 


5 Knepp’s Journal of the Rose, Egerton 2526. 
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Although the crown had loaned them their ship, they 
angrily refused its claim to any share in the treasure 
they might salvage. Finally, they did sign, and just 
before sailing Knepp hurried the articles to the Com- 
missioners. He then informed the still angry sailors 
of the Commissioners’ instructions regarding the con- 
duct of the Rose. They were never to make any ship 
strike or in any other way behave as a man-of-war, for 
though the Rose was his majesty’s ship it was now on 
his private enterprise and therefore not a man-of-war. 
The crew swore that the Rose was a man-of-war and 
they would do as they damned please. 

The first intimation of mismanagement of the ex- 
pedition appeared when the Rose had been only a week 
at sea. It was discovered that only a month’s provisions 
remained aboard. Usually ships took on at least two 
months’ supplies for the voyage across the Atlantic. 
Phips then steered for the Limerick River in Ireland 
to replenish his stock. Here, while Phips was ashore 
bargaining, the collector of customs came aboard with 
orders to the chief mate, Coan, to stop the crew selling 
hats on shore as this was prohibited by law, otherwise 
he would be forced to place a “waiter” on the Rose to 
check on their trade. Coan replied that if he did so he 
would throw the man overboard, and to begone him- 
self or he would fling him over. The next incident 
was the complaint of a farmer to Phips that his crew 
had killed and stolen some of his sheep and poultry. 
Phips investigated and found that the carpenter of the 
Rose kad shot a sheep and brought it on board, so Phips 
paid the man for his sheep and he went away grumbl- 
ing that he had lost many more than this one. 
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At last, fully provisioned, the Rose resumed her 
voyage to Boston. All went well until about three 
days out when the powder room was discovered flooded 
from a leak in the ship’s bow. How much of the 
powder was damaged Knepp could not learn, for Phips 
refused to open any of the barrels. Then there was 
more excitement when Knepp discovered a quantity of 
his private store of wine, brandy, and cheese missing. 
He informed Phips of his loss and the latter had the 
ship searched, but without catching the thief. At length 
a sailor named Richard Pickton was caught red-handed 
breaking open a cabin door. He was thrown into the 
bilboes and later brought to trial. Knepp had suspected 
Pickton of the theft of his stores; Pickton now con- 
fessed the theft and implicated seven others. How- 
ever, Phips refused to punish them. To Knepp’s heated 
protests he replied that he could not punish them for 
they were “some of the best men in the Ship and if I 
should punish them I am afraid that their consorts will 
mutiny.” He confessed to Knepp the articles of agree- 
ment had tied his hands for “men that paid for their 
own victualls and receive noe wages will not be cor- 
rected for every Small fault,” but promised to reim- 
burse him for his loss at the end of the voyage. Knepp 
felt he could place little reliance on this promise ever 
being fulfilled. 

The crew were already out of control. The beautiful 
autumn evening of October 6th was celebrated in a 
drunken debauch “for swearing and cursing I bless god 
I never heard the like before in all the ships as ever I 
have sailed in.” When Knepp unwisely expostulated 
with the sailors, they replied that they would swear and 
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get drunk as often as they pleased, and that their cap- 
tain had not dared say as much to them as Knepp.° At 
midnight the boatswain was caught with several others 
burning brandy and smoking in the powder room. 
When Knepp told Phips of this, he contented himself 
with admonishing the men not to be so careless again. 
For his own welfare Knepp was too conscientious in the 
service of the Admiralty. From the outset of the 
voyage the crew disliked him as a government agent 
put on board to seize their treasure; they now suspected 
him of spying on their conduct to report to the Naval 
Commissioners. The more he interfered, the greater 
their fear and hatred of this spy and tell-tale. At 
length one of their number plotted to cast him ashore 
on one of the desolate Bahama Isles before they arrived 
at the wreck; otherwise, he declared to the others, none 
of them would be safe. A friend of Knepp disclosed 
the conspiracy to Phips and Knepp demanded justice. 
To the latter’s utter amazement and discomfiture Phips 
merely warned the fellow “to say no more of this 
thing.” 

The Rose arrived in Boston Harbour October 27th. 
A distinguished passenger, Edward Randolph, disem- 
barked. Randolph had come on the Rose to Boston to 
serve the famous guo warranto on the colony. Phips 
was instructed to take on divers and a diving tub at 
Boston and not to remain longer than three weeks. He 
did not sail until January. During these ten weeks his 
sailors caroused, swore, and fought in the taverns and 
streets of Boston without restraint of their commander. 
In fact, Phips joined heartily in their blustering and 
cursing. The first trouble arose when Phips discovered 


® Frequently referred to by the sailors as “Pinch.” 
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on his arrival that another ship, the Good Intent, Cap- 
tain Warren, commander, was preparing to sail for the 
Bahama Banks to fish up the same treasure. Phips 
hurried to Governor Bradstreet with his orders de- 
manding that he stop the Good Intent. The governor 
read the papers and answered that he could see nothing 
in them commanding him to stop Warren or anyone 
else voyaging to the wreck. All he read was the cus- 
tomary warrant of the crown to all officials to assist 
Phips in his undertaking. Unless Phips could prove 
that Warren was hindering his work he could not legal- 
ly act to stop his going. Phips repeatedly asked the 
governor to stop Warren and was as often refused; 
finally, he solved his problem by taking Warren into 
partnership. 

The next series of interesting incidents in the career 
of Phips and his crew at Boston concerned a certain 
punctilio of the sea. Under orders of the Commis- 
sioners, Knepp had given Phips and his sailors definite 
instructions before the Rose sailed from England never 
to make a ship strike, or otherwise conduct himself as 
though his ship were a man-of-war, for the Rose was 
then engaged on a private enterprise of his majesty and 
therefore could not be a man-of-war. While in the 
harbour Phips and Coan proceeded to carry on in con- 
temptuous disregard of the Commissioners. They 
forced all passing ships to strike their colours to the 
Rose by shots across their bows, and then the unfortu- 
nate master or owner to pay the cost of each shot. In 
one instance Coan fired a gun at a tiny wood boat, to 
force her to strike her topsail to the Rose. She com- 
plied, and the mate sent the Rose’s pinnace to demand 
of the master six shillings and eight pence, the cost of 
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the shot as he said. The master declared that he did 
not have that much money to buy bread for his children 
and begged to be let off. Deaf to his entreaties the 
crew carried him back to the Rose, where the chief mate 
stormed and swore at the old man for presuming to sail 
by the Rose without dropping his topsail. The old man 
replied that he was ignorant of the laws of the sea, and 
begged for his money. In something of a quandary 
what to do, Coan sent to Phips, who was ashore, and 
the latter advised the old man to get the money from 
the owners of the boat. This he did and was released. 
But Phips continued his high-handed ways, forcing 
ships to strike to him. The masters were thoroughly 
angry, but so confused in mind as to his actual authority 
that no one ventured to protest to the governor until a 
certain Captain Jenner, master of the Samuel and 
Thomas, dared complain of Phips in court. However, 
before we describe this trial we shall observe Phips and 
his crew in a common street brawl. 

About two weeks after the Rose arrived in the har- 
bour there was great excitement in Boston Town. While 
the constables one Saturday night were going their 
rounds to clear out the taverns, according to the town 
ordinance, they met at the Bear some of the crew of 
the Rose, and ordered them to repair on board the 
Rose or to their lodgings. The sailors cursed the con- 
stables and a fight followed, resulting in a few broken 
bones, all to the credit of the constables. A bystander 
hurried to Phips with the news that his sailors were in 
trouble and he rushed to the spot. There he engaged 
in the altercation, roundly berating the constables for 
abusing his men. The constables swore that Phips’s 
men had abused them and they would tell the governor 
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all about it. Phips replied that “he did not care a t——d 
for the governour for he had more power than he had 
and had orders to call the governour and this country 
to an account and was sent to teach them better man- 
ners.”" Phips and the constables then went to the 
governor charging each other with causing the riot.° 

The trial began before the magistrates the twelfth 
day of November. Phips declared to the court that the 
ship he commanded had as much power to make ships 
strike as any of the king’s ships, besides “he had private 
orders from his majestie for soe doeing but those he 
would show to noe body.” The governor then gently re- 
minded Phips that they were met to hear and examine 
the cause of the riot and not the matter of striking. The 
depositions of both sides were heard, and after all had 
been presented, Governor Bradstreet turned to Phips 
and addressed him thus in open court: 


As far as I can perceive by the evidence you and your 
company has been much to blame in abusing the Government 
in this country . . . you have said that you have orders to call us 
to an account and are come to teach us better manners, but I 
think that we Should have but very little if either you or your 
company could teach us any, if you have any such orders from 
his Majesty | would desire you to let me and this court see them 


7 Phips, apparently, was trading on the mission of his passenger, 
Edward Randolph. Barnes, “The Rise of William Phips,’ THe New 
ENGLAND QUARTERLY, I, 277. 


® The only reference in the records of Massachusetts to the visit of the 
Rose to Boston that has been found is the deposition of a certain Joseph 
Phillips before the General Court. Phillips testified that Charles Law- 
rence, a servant, had invited him to his master’s shop. He led him up- 
stairs over the shop where they found several of Phips’s men “and other 
privateers” around a great bowl of punch on a bench. Some of them 
were dancing about the room, one was playing a viol, and against his 
will they forced him to stay and drink with them. Before he could escape 
from their midst, they cut his hat and coat and stole nearly forty shillings 
out of his pocket. Early Files, Suffolk County Court, No. 2274. Boston. 
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then we should know the better what to doe in this case, but 
if you have noe such orders (as I suppose you have not) you 
have done very ill in reporting soe and abusing of us as you 
have done and I must tell you if it was not but that you 
are commander of one of his Majesty’s ships and upon his 
Majesty’s private interest we should not put this affront up soe 
. . . but considering you are upon a designe for his Majesty we 
shall say noe more to you at this time. 


The governor continued by reminding Phips that every- 
one in Boston knew very well his lowly origin, so there 
was no need for him to carry himself so loftily. When 
the governor concluded his acid remarks, Phips flew into 
a passion, shouting if he could not get justice there he 
would have it when he returned to England, and flung 
him his orders. The governor looked them over and ° 
calmly replied that he had read the document twice al- 
ready, and that it empowered him only to go to the 
wreck and not to make ships strike. Regretting that the 
king’s interest would not permit him to punish Phips 
and his crew he now closed the case by giving them 
their freedom. 

The next disturbance arose when Phips fired on the 
Samuel and Thomas. Wer commander, Thomas Jen- 
ner, of all the masters who had suffered this indignity, 
dared question Phips’s authority before the governor in 
the Suffolk County Court. The governor asked Phips 
for his authority to treat Jenner as he had done. Phips 
answered that he did not have the orders with him 
then because his wife had gone abroad and locked them 
in her trunk, but he would bring them on the morrow. 
But while Phips repeatedly declared to the governor 
that he had the papers, he never could produce them. 
He presented his orders for the voyage under ihe privy 
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seal, the conditions of the voyage, and indentures for 
provisions obtained in England, but no papers that satis- 
fied the magistrates. The patience of Governor Brad- 
street and the magistrates had already been severely 
tested by the drunken brawling of the crew of the Rose 
with the constables and the insolence of Phips at the 
trial following; they were now in no mood for further 
trouble from this source. They fined Phips ten pounds, 
five to pay the court and five to pay Jenner. Phips 
stormed and swore that if he could not have justice 
done him there he would let the Commissioners of the 
Navy know how he had been abused; the governor re- 
plied that it would be unnecessary for him to go to that 
trouble as the Commissioners would receive a true ac- 
count of his actions long before he arrived home. Phips 
then sought appeal to the Admiralty, but such action 
was denied him on the legal ground that appeal must 
be made before court adjourned. Phips protested that 
he could not pay the fine, consequently, the court re- 
mitted its part until his return from the Bahamas, ex- 
plaining that they did so only because the urgent private 
business of the king could not be delayed. 

The trial ended December 21st. Phips had re- 
mained at Boston long past the date of his sailing to 
the Bahamas; he had been delayed by negotiations to 
stop the Good Intent and the two trials that have been 
described. Failing to secure the governor’s assistance 
in stopping Warren and not really desiring bloodshed, 
though he threatened it, Phips arranged a partnership, 
or consortship, with the owners of the boat. The terms 
of the agreement are worth giving in full as an illus- 
tration of the many such arrangements made by treas- 
ure-hunters in that day. The “Articles of Consort- 
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ship” were signed by the captains and six from each 
crew, November 26th. It was agreed that Captain 
Warren should work under his majesty’s commission 
and for so doing should provide divers, diving tub, and 
other necessary salvaging instruments for the expedi- 
tion. Whatever treasure was gained in the time of their 
consortship was to be shared equally. That evening the 
two captains and their crews and the owners of the Good 
Intent met to decide about placing pledges on each ship. 
After long controversy it was agreed that Phips should 
place two of his men, Richard Terret and Robert Dar- 
rington, on board the Good Intent, and Warren, two of 
his men aboard the Rose. A dispute then arose as to 
whether the king should have any share of the treasure 
recovered by the Good Intent, for the crew of that ship 
had heard that Knepp was aboard the Rose to demand 
the king’s share of the treasure. They demanded of 
Phips if this were true and he made the astonishing 
reply that he did not understand that the king was to 
have any share or royalty, but if any were demanded 
they must pay as well as himself. The owners of the 
Good Intent then grimly remarked that they could fix 
this all right by sharing the treasure before leaving the 
Bahama Shoals. Phips’s pledges were sworn to keep 
a true account for him of all the proceedings on their 
ship during the voyage, with a record of all money, 
plate, bullion, gold, and ambergris taken up by the 
Good Intent. 

Phips gave Captain Warren permission to fly the 
king’s jack and pennant at the Good Intent’s foretop- 
masthead, in fact all the authority of a man-of-war that 
he claimed for the Rose. When questioned by Knepp 
his right to delegate such authority, he declared that the 
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Commissioners had empowered him to take as many 
ships as he pleased into consortship, with the power of 
wearing the king’s colors. It was a dangerous thing for 
Phips to transmit these assumed powers, not only be- 
cause the Good Intent was thus invited by example of 
the Rose to prevoke trouble by forcing ships to strike, 
but should Warren engage with the Spaniards the Ad- 
miralty would hold Phips responsible for the breach of 
peace with his life. Warren sailed for the Bahama 
Banks, November 28th, while Phips lingered on at 
Boston to get into difficulties with Jenner. 

The middle of January Phips at last sailed for the 
Bahama wreck. Knepp remained at Boston. On New 
Year’s eve, while walking from his lodging to a neigh- 
bour’s house he was suddenly confronted by two strang- 
ers. One challenged “who comes there?” Knepp re- 
plied “a friend.” “God damn you,” the man cried, 
“you are the friend wee look for and now wee have 
met with you soe happily you shall never get from us 
alive to goe home to tell tales to the Commissioners.” 
The speaker made a pass with his rapier but Knepp 
caught it with his arm so that it ran in his left side only 
a quarter of an inch; the villain then made two other 
passes to draw blood, when some men ran up and he 
fled. Knepp was sure they were sailors of the Rose. 
It had been noised among the crew that Knepp had 
forwarded reports on their doings to the Commissioners, 
and they were right for he had dispatched a pacquet to 
the Naval Commissioners by Edward Randolph, then 
returning to London. As later developments showed 
in this and in other reports transmitted at intervals, 
Knepp had informed them fuily of the conduct of the 
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crew and the progress of the expedition. Knepp 
promptly reported his experience to Phips and demand- 
ed justice. Phips answered that when he got to sea 
Knepp should have satisfaction, to which the latter re- 
plied that when unable to obtain justice on land he was 
certainly not likely to secure it at sea where every man 
did as he pleased. The pair then took up the old re- 
frain, Phips replying that he could not be expected to 
carry a strict command where every man bought his 
own provisions and received no wages, to which Knepp 
retorted that had he been strict at first the crew would - 
never have got out of control. 

Following the assault Knepp was in great agony of 
mind what course to pursue. It was an exceedingly dif- 
ficult and momentous issue to decide. To accompany 
this bloodthirsty crew would be nothing less than sui- 
cide, while return to England contrary to instructions 
would incur punishment by the Commissioners. He 
chose another course that protected him from the malice 
of the crew, and at the same time enabled him to check 
on Phips and his men. He remained in Boston and 
from this vantage point kept informed of their conduct 
and extent of their success by questioning the masters 
of each incoming vessel Phips had driven from “his 
grounds.” This information he forwarded to the Com- 
missioners by the first boat leaving Boston for Eng- 
land. But neither Phips nor his sailors wished to 
abandon Knepp to his own devices. Their salvation, 
they believed, lay in carrying him with them, and there 
was much dark whispering of kidnapping him aboard 
the Rose. Knepp was warned that Phips himself was 
plotting to have him aboard dead or alive and accused 
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him of such design. Phips denied the charge, but ad- 
mitted some of the crew advised it through fear that his 
reports to the Commissioners would cause them to re- 
call the Rose before the treasure was recovered. 

The Rose sailed for the Bahamas, January 15, 1683/ 
84, without Knepp, dead, alive, or in spirit. The day 
following Knepp received word that the Rose had 
stopped at Pemberton Island and the crew had frisked 
about stealing sheep and hogs, destroying property, 
and ravishing the wife of a farmer. On March 12th 
and 22nd ships came in from the Bahama Banks with 
reports that Phips arrived at Providence Island, Feb- 
ruary 9th, and that immediately he and Warren stirred 
up trouble by insisting that all ships strike to them. 
The governor, however, after reading Phips’s orders, 
would brook no nonsense, and finally warned him to 
stop his meddling or he would send him in irons to Eng- 
land to answer to the Commissioners. More news of 
Phips arrived April 15th when the Resolution, com- 
manded by William Welch, arrived in the harbour. 
Welch reported to Knepp that the Rose and the Good 
Intent arrived at the wreck the sixteenth of March, five 
weeks after their arrival at Providence, with a sloop and 
a shallop they had brought from Providence to carry 
turtles and water. The Resolution had been out ten 
months and got very little from the wreck, but were 
hopeful of making expenses of the voyage when Phips 
came and put them off. He reported to Knepp that 
Phips anchored on the wreck and vowed that if Welch 
sent down a diver he would shoot the man. Knepp 
asked Welch whether he thought Captain Phips would 
“make a voyage?” The reply was that he might find 
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a little, but he was sure he could not “make any great 
voyage,” for he believed that most of the silver was 
already salvaged; besides, Phips had not over three 
good divers on board and these were sick of the small- 
pox when he left the wreck.” 

Later news of Phips came to Knepp on May 2nd 
when the masters of two boats from the Banks reported 
that one of their company had been taken into consort- 
ship by Phips for the use of his divers, he being prom- 
ised in return eighteen shares of whatever was recov- 
ered. They reported smallpox to be very bad on the 
Rose and the Good Intent. When Knepp questioned 
them whether Phips had recovered anything yet, the 
masters replied that it was not their opinion he had got 
much yet, but if there were any silver left he would get 
it for there was no one there to hinder him. 

Was there any treasure remaining? Phips knew be- 
fore sailing from Boston that the wreck was being 
fished, for the master of a vessel come from the wreck 
reported that six of their sail had consorted together at 
the wreck, and that they had eighty good divers and six 
dredges, and had searched carefully, with the result 
that they shared seven and one-half pounds of plate 
each. He declared he would not give £5 for any 
man’s share who henceforth visited the wreck. He had 
left six sail there with absolutely no prospects of suc- 
cess. The nationality of these ships is not mentioned, 
but it is clear that besides these a number of boats from 


®In the year 1691 Phips was sued in the Suffolk Court for £200 by 
Robert Bronsdon, a merchant. Bronsdon charged that Phips had promised 
him in return for the use of his servant John, equipped for the expedi- 
tion at his own expense, a full share of the treasure he should gain on 
the voyage of the Golden Rose, but had broken his agreement by with- 
holding the treasure. To make matters worse he had retained his servant. 
Early Court Files, Suffolk County Court, No. 4062. 
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New England preceded Phips to the Bahama Banks 
during the year 1683.” 

Phips and his crew secured comparatively little from 
the wreck, or wrecks, for he may have visited more 
than one on the Banks, and what might have been ex- 
pected happened. The sailors had no stomach for the 
return to England empty-handed and to receive the 
punishment they so richly deserved. They grew surly 
and threatening. Finally, they broke out into open 
mutiny, approaching Phips in a body and demanding 
that he turn pirate with them. Phips’s answer was to 
rush on them with his bare fists and knock them down 
right and left. This mutiny he speedily quelled, but 
these were dangerous men and now only bided their 
time until opportunity offered for another attack. One 
day while the Rose was careening at one of the desolate 
Spanish Isles, all but eight or ten of the crew who were 
true to Phips, plotted out in the woods to seize and bind 
him and his followers and leave them there to perish, 
while they sought their fortunes on the South Seas. 
Fortunately their plans went astray. Just before the 
conspiracy was to be executed the carpenter of the ship, 
who was friendly to Phips, betrayed the plot to him. 
The others, knowing the man’s loyalty, had set a guard 
over him, but he suddenly feigned intense pain in the 
bowels and ran to the captain’s cabin for a dram. Ina 
moment he revealed all to Phips. Phips bade him re- 
turn to the mutineers, acting as if nothing happened, 
and all would be well. He then called his few fol- 
lowers together around him, tried their loyalty, and 
prepared to outwit his enemies. His cannons were 





1° Early Files, Suffolk, No. 2391; Mass. Archives, Council Records, 
il, 9. 
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ashore guarding the tent from a threatened attack of 
the Spaniards. Strangely enough, the rebels had not 
set a guard at the tent while they were plotting in the 
‘woods; Phips was thus enabled to slip the guns aboard 
and train them on the woods without their being aware 
of the circumvention. Out they came from the woods 
fully prepared for the attack, when to their consterna- 
tion they beheld the guns on deck and their stratagem 
turned against them! They cried out “We are Be- 
tray’d”; Phips shouted back in fury “Stand off, ye 
Wretches at your Peril!” and prepared to fire. He 
shouted that he would abandon them as they planned 
to do him, and prepared to sail. The wretches now 
dropped on their knees and begged for mercy, protest- 
ing that they never had anything against him except 
that he refused to accompany them to the South Seas, 
and implored his pardon for ever having requested it. 

Phips finally took them aboard, after first securing 
their guns; he then weighed anchor for Jamaica. On 
his arrival he turned them off for another crew." Thus 
closed the earthly record of one of the foulest and most 
treacherous lot of blackguards that was ever assembled 
on a ship. One wonders how Phips came to employ 
such a crew and on terms of a partnership that seems 
absolutely to have prghibited his disciplining them for 
any breach less than mutiny. 


12 Mather, The Life of Sir William Phips, pp. 20-25. 

Mather gives us our only account of these mutinies, but wherever he 
can be checked in his description of the treasure expeditions of Phips to 
the Bahama Banks and later to Ambrosia Bank his statements are found 
to be truthful. We must, of course, bear in mind the fact that he habitu- 
ally indulged in heroics for the good of the younger generation. 

As soon as Phips arrived at Jamaica, Governor Molesworth called him 
to account for the disturbances he had provoked. Like the Boston magis- 
trates Molesworth considered Phips a vain, blustering fellow. Calendar 
of State Papers, Col. A. @ W. 1., 1681-1685, No. 1949. 
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With his new crew Phips sailed for England; en route 
he stopped at Porto Plata, a port of north-eastern His- 
paniola. At this place Phips secured information that 
within a few years was to direct his course to position 
and power. He became acquainted with an old Span- 
iard who told him of a wreck containing a vast treasure 
only a few leagues to the north-east. Little by little 
Phips wormed out of him the location of the treasure. 
Phips searched the place as advised by the old fellow, 
but failed to find the wreck. He thought it likely he 
would come upon the right spot by proceeding further, 
but at length decided it would be the wiser policy to re- 
turn to England for better equipment. Then, when 
he returned, he could be sure of the treasure. All his 
plans henceforth were motivated by visions of the re- 
covery of this vast wealth. 

The story of the wreck of a Spanish treasure ship 
which Phips heard from the Spaniard at Porto Plata 
seems to have been well known in Hispaniola at that 
time. Old inhabitants recalled, how, as a treasure fleet 
was returning to Spain, the vice-admiral of the fleet and 
the richest laden struck on a reef and went down. The 
disaster occurred in 1642, though few then agreed on 
its date or the location of the wreck. Some of the crew 
had escaped to Porto Plata on a raft, and it seems at- 
tempted several times to return to the wreck, but had 
always been driven back by storms. Many of the in- 
habitants of Hispaniola had planned to search for the 
wreck, but were dissuaded from the attempt by a demo- 
niacal prophetess who had declared the treasure would 
never be brought away except by an Englishman.” 


12 Sloane 3984, f. 191. 
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Somewhere on a reef in the area south-east of Turk’s 
Islands and north of Cape Francis, off the north-eastern 
point of Hispaniola, lay a nation’s ransom. Which reef? 
The old Spaniard was certain he knew, and so were 
others. Within this area lay immediately to the south- 
east of Turks Islands, about eighteen leagues distant, 
Mouchoir Carré or los Abreojos, called by the English 
“Handkerchief Shoal” and “the Abroxes.” Was it 
here? To the south-east of the Abroxes about the same 
distance lay les Ambroches which the English called 
“Ambrosia Bank” and “North Riff.” Perhaps the 
galleon had struck on this reef. Directly south of Am- 
brosia Bank about midway to Hispaniola lay an almost 
oval-shaped reef known as “South Riff,” and this was a. 
possibility.” 

We must now turn to the action of the Admiralty 
and Treasury, the departments of government most in- 
terested in the voyage. As suspected, Knepp undoubt- 
edly dispatched many damning reports on Phips and 
his crew, but the crown was most concerned about sav- 
ing its ship and share of the treasure. The Treasury in 
February, 1683/84; instructed Joseph Dudley and Wil- 
liam Stoughton, two of the magistrates in Boston, that 
should they hear of an attempt to seize the king’s ship 
or any of his share of the undertaking they were to seize 
the Rose and those consorting with her with all their 
treasure. They were ordered to advise with John 
Knepp and Charles Salmon, who were placed on board 

18 William H. Tillinghast, Notes on the Historical Hydrography of 
the Handerkerchief Shoal (Harvard University Library Bibliographical 
Contributions, No. 14). The North Riff and the South Riff have since 
joined to form Silver Bank, so-named in memory of the famous silver 


wreck recovered there by Phips. Porto Plata received its name from the 
fact that survivors of the plate wreck came in to this port. 
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the Rose “by Our Order to take Care of Our Concerns 
in this matter.”** Dudley and Stoughton replied on 
the sixth of June that Knepp had already resigned, 
though they knew not the reason, but promised to exert 
every effort to secure Phips’s return to Boston and the 
preservation of the crown’s interest. The Treasury 
continued to suspect the honesty of Phips until the sum- 
mer of 1686. In March of that year he was summoned 
by the Admiralty to give the Treasury an account of the 
performance of his instructions on the voyage of the 
Rose to the Bahama Banks.” Later the Treasury re- 
quested the Secretary to the Admiralty, Samuel Pepys, 
to give them an account of the Phips expedition,” and 
Sir John Narbrough and Sir Richard Haddock, Com- 
missioners of the Navy, were called upon to obtain from 
Phips his own account of the expedition to the Bahamas, 
which they were to scrutinize, and then report to the 
Lord Treasurer an account of that matter." Whatever 
the nature of the inquiry, its outcome must have been 
favorable to Phips, for he had already received financial 
backing for a voyage to the Spanish wreck off His- 


paniola.”” 


4 C. O. 3589/4 p. 172. 15 C. O. 1/54 No. 120 
16 Calendar of Treasury Books, viii, 679. 
17 Ibid., 695. 18 Ibid., 745. 


19 We are not told the value of the treasure salvaged by the Rose nor 
how well the terms of the agreement with the crown were executed. As 
for the share of the crown there is only the meager statement of an order 
from the Treasury to the Mint to pay into the Exchequer one hundred 
ninety-eight pounds and four shillings, the product of a bar of silver 
salvaged by Phips at the Bahamas. Calendar of Treasury Books, viii, 
679, 687, 1257; T 27/10 p. 32. 








EMERSON IN VIRGINIA 


HUBERT H. HOELTJE 


N the autumn of 1875, Ralph Waldo Emerson re- 

ceived from the students of the University of Vir- 
ginia an invitation to address the Washington and 
Jefferson Literary Societies at a joint public meeting 
which was to be a part of the annual commencement 
program. Emerson, who was then approaching his 
seventy-third year, had made no distant lecture tours 
since 1871, when he had spoken in a few cities in 
Michigan, Illinois and Iowa. The excitement and 
the exposure incident to the burning of his house in 
1872 had markedly weakened his already dwindling 
powers. Even before this disaster, in a course of lit- 
erary readings in Boston, his memory had so far failed 
that he read one page of his manuscript twice over. 
Although such lapses troubled members of his family, 
Emerson himself seems not to have been concerned. 
“Things that go wrong about these lectures don’t dis- 
turb me,” he said, “because I know that everyone 
knows that I am worn out and passed by, and that it 
is only my old friends come for friendship’s sake to 
have one last season with me.”* He accepted, how- 
ever, in these last years, the assistance of his daugh- 
ter Ellen, who accompanied him to the lectures which 
he continued to deliver near home until a year before 
his death. 


1 Journals, X, 371-372: The Detroit Press, January 20, 1871. 
2 Journals, x, 379- 
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The prospect of the long journey to Virginia must 
have been not altogether pleasant to Emerson; but he 
enjoyed speaking to college students, and he thought 
it unkind to refuse this first invitation from a South- 
ern college.* We must remember that the period was 
one of gradual reconciliation between the North and 
the South, and that Emerson, whose views regarding 
slavery had been of a decided character, may have 
wished, now that the bitter contest had ended, to join 
in the more liberal manifestations of friendliness. His 
letter of tentative acceptance addressed to the student 
committee has been preserved by an alumnus of the 
University.“ Written at Concord on December 21, 
1875, the communication reads: 

I received your letter, containing the proposal with which 
you honor me, some weeks ago, but have been so occupied in the 
preparation and completion of a book, that my duties to my 
correspondents have suffered. Your kind account of the action 
of the two Literary Societies interested me, and I should wish 
to meet their kind invitation if I can. It would give me much 
pleasure to visit Virginia, which I have never seen, and to be- 
come acquainted with your University. Still an old man can 
hardly accept an opportunity like this with perfect security, 
and you shall say to my young friends of the Literary Societies 
that I wish to obey their invitation, and if I find later any 
barriers in my way, I will give them timely notice. 


Emerson’s acceptance was almost immediately noted 
by the newspapers both in the South and in the North. 

Having found no barriers in the way, Emerson and 
his daughter made their journey South in the last 
week of June, 1876, and arrived at Charlottesville 


3 Emerson, Works, Xx, 563, editor’s note. 


* Robert M. Hughes, Norfolk, Virginia, through whose kindness the 
letter is quoted here. 
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early on the afternoon of June 27.° At the railway 
station, where groups of students had gathered to wit- 
ness his arrival, they were greeted by George Fred- 
erick Holmes, Professor of History and Literature, in 
whose carriage they were driven to the site of the 
University, which is somewhat remote from the heart 
of the city. During their stay at Charlottesville they 
were guests of Professor Holmes, and also of Mrs. 
Luther Emerson, a cousin’s widow.° 

While we leave the visitors to whatever conversa- 
tion with their host was permitted by the noise of their 
conveyance as it rattled over irregular cobblestones on 
that warm afternoon in June, let us hurry on in im- 
agination to the campus where they will shortly ar- 
rive. To describe the scene adequately is difficult. 
Perhaps it will be best to employ merely outline, and 
to hope by so doing that the simplicity of Jefferson’s 
architecture may in some way be suggested. Certain- 
ly there is nothing ornate in the long arcades, with 
their white Doric columns, which extend the length 
of the east and west sides of the quadrangular Lawn, 
and make an uninterrupted portico for the one-story 
student quarters; nor is there anything elaborate in 
the verandas of the “pavilions,” or professors’ houses, 
with their larger and taller columns, all in a row, and 
forming with the arcades a sheltered walk between 
houses, dormitories and classrooms. Each of the fa- 
cades of the five pavilions on either side of the Lawn 

5D. M. R. Culbreth, The University of Virginia (New York, The 
Neal Publishing Company, 1908), 323. 

® [bid., 412: also letters to the writer from Dr. J. L. Minor, Cordova, 


Tennessee, November 8, 1931, and from Dr. J. B. Emerson, New York 
City, November 9, 1931. 
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is modeled after 2 famous Roman original. To the 
north of the Lawn, and likewise joined by arcades to 
the buildings already described, is the Rotunda, the 
most imposing structure on the campus, fashioned like 
the Pantheon in Rome. Adjoining the northern or 
outer side of the Rotunda is a large rectangular edi- 
fice, called “Public Hall,”’ used as the University 
auditorium. It is here that Emerson is to read his 
address. 

How the afternoon was passed we can only guess, 
for the record is blank. We can but surmise the de- 
gree of acquaintance between Emerson and Professor 
Holmes, evidently a scholar of considerable note: pleas- 
ing legends of his extraordinary erudition are still cur- 
rent at the University. 

In the evening, at the Jefferson Society celebration, 
Emerson sat upon the platform in Public Hall with 
honored students, faculty members, and other guests,” 
and had his first experience of the customs of a Southern 
university at a public function. Perhaps we can do no 
better, at this point, than pause to consider the details of 
the commencement program—the “Finals”—at the 
University of Virginia in the seventies, for without an 
understanding of these circumstances we can scarcely ap- 
preciate the situation in which Emerson presently found 
himself. 

During the half-century since it was founded by Jef- 
ferson, the University of Virginia had acquired well- 
defined customs in the commencement programs, some 
of them grave and ceremonious, others sportive and tur- 

7 Not a part of Jefferson’s plan; destroyed by fire in 1895. 


* Letter to the writer from Alfred Pembroke Thorn, Washington, 
D. C., September 14, 1931; The Richmond Enquirer, June 30, 1876. 
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bulent. For several days, almost for a week, the cele- 
bration continued. It began on a Sunday with a sermon 
addressed to the Y. M. C. A., professedly the first or- 
ganization of the kind in the world: one evening was 
appropriated by the public exercises of the Washington 
Society, and another by similar exercises of the Jefferson 
Society: a day was set aside for the alumni: and, to con- 
clude the program, there was “Final Day.” Generally, 
on the last two days, although the custom varied some- 
what, addresses were made by men of local or national 
fame. 

Such were the recognized formalities. Possibly of 
equal concern to the students, however, were certain ex- 
traneous matters which gave tone and color to the plans _ 
made by the elders of the University. Although wo- 
men were not admitted as students, they were welcome 
as guests, particularly at commencement, when not only 
fathers and brothers, but likewise mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts were invited to the festivities — the sisters 
and sweethearts receiving the lion’s share of the notices 
in the student records of the time. The “German” was 
then in vogue. It was danced, when there were lulls 
in the formal program, morning, noon and night. The 
floors of “Wash” Hall and of the Rotunda— in the 
quarters normally devoted to the library —echoed al- 
most unceasingly with the sound of dancing feet. In 
the evening, when the orations and the speeches in Pub- 
lic Hall had ceased, and the audience had been dis- 
missed, the portico of the Rotunda, the Arcades, and 
the music stand in the centre of the Lawn were illum- 
inated by innumerable many-colored Chinese lanterns. 
Along the Arcades, among the bright blotches of light 
and in the enticing shadows, to the accompaniment of 
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music by the band, the young people promenaded round 
and round until the “voluptuous swell” of the “Ger- 
man” summoned them again to dance. At such times it 
is likely that teachers, addresses and diplomas were 
pretty much forgotten. Even during the exercises in 
Public Hall, however, the formalities were often nudged 
and squeezed, if not actually trampled under foot, by 
youthful exuberances. A contemporary description by 
a young chronicler restores the picture, and also the sen- 
timent. He sat in the gallery of Public Hall, looking 
down “upon the scene over which the thousand gas-jets 
played fitfully. It was enough to gladden the heart 
of the most obdurate. We sat enrapt, charmed, fas- 
cinated, thrown into interminable perplexity as our eye 
ran from fair forms to fair faces, and back again from 
fair faces to fair forms; fans fluttered, beaux whispered; 
fair ones smiled; the young were happy; the old seemed 
kindled anew with the spirit of years long gone; afar 
and anear, throughout the whole hall all was mirth and 
merriment. It was a scene which any institution, the 
wide land over, might have been glad to witness within 
its walls; for there was gathered the flower of a chiv- 
alric land—the sons and daughters of the sunny South.”* 

We may turn now to the evening of June 28 and to 
the circumstances of Emerson’s lecture. The occasion, 
we must remember, is a joint public meeting of the 
Washington and Jefferson Societies, student organiza- 
tions of long standing at the University, the celebra- 
tion being the fourth formal event of the commence- 
ment program. 

In spite of the intense heat which has prevailed all 
day, and which even now is relieved only occasionally by 
* The Virginia University Magazine, October, 1874, 37-38. 
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a faint breeze, Public Hall is full to overflowing. Even 
the gallery, where the air is stifling, is filled with eager 
students, so that a thousand people and more are re- 
vealed in the gas-lighted room. To the north, on an 
elevated platform, is the speaker’s stand, and to the 
rear of this are rows of chairs, as yet unoccupied. Form- 
ing a background to this setting, and extending almost 
the entire height and breadth of the auditorium, is 
Balge’s copy of Raphael’s famous painting, the “School 
of Athens.” When the orchestra begins to play, there 
is a lull in the buzz of conversation, for everyone knows 
that the exercises are now to begin. There is a shuffling 
of feet, and the spectators sitting near the central aisle 
can see, to the rear through the pillared porch between | 
the Hall and the Rotunda, and through the wide cor- 
ridor of the Rotunda itself, a group of approaching 
marshals, leading, with considerable pomp, a procession 
which has formed before the Rotunda portico. Up the 
aisle they come — the professors of the University, the 
Board of Visitors, the distinguished guests. When Em- 
erson’s gaunt form is recognized, there is a burst of ap- 
plause. Now the dignitaries are seated on the rostrum, 
and, while the music continues, compose themselves as 
best they can for the formalities of a long warm eve- 
ning. Among the audience, meanwhile, there is again 
a stir and a hum, a whispering, a fluttering of fans, the 
commotion of late arrivals striving vainly for seats. 
The music ceases; then the chaplain offers a prayer; 
and then the presiding officer, Benjamin Miles of Vir- 
ginia, introduces the speaker. Emerson rises, in his 
hand a thick manuscript which he places on the speaker’s 
stand beside a kerosene lamp that is brought to him. 
There is, for a moment, complete silence. 
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In this interval of calm, while the people in the au- 
dience are looking intently at the lecturer, most of them, 
certainly, to see him for the first time, we may gaze 
with them and wonder, as they probably did, what man- 
ner of man is Ralph Waldo Emerson. We have an ad- 
vantage over the Virginia audience, however, in being 
able to see Emerson not only as they saw him, but also 
as he appeared earlier and later than at the period here 
discussed. I am personally convinced (upon slight evi- 
dence, I confess) that to Emerson himself there was in 
this scene nothing whatever suggesting the pathetic, 
that not for a moment did he acknowledge defeat or 
feel sorry for himself. Nevertheless, as I endeavor to 
transpose myself from the present to that evening, and 
attempt to see this drama unfolding, I am conscious that 
Emerson, standing there about to read his lecture, is in 
need of sympathy and a shielding hand. I have lived 
too long with my mental image of the lecturer, from 
the days of his early enthusiasms as expressed in “The 
American Scholar,” through his period of greatest 
power in the ’50’s, not to be moved by his appearance 
at seventy. 

The young people of Virginia did not have before 
them a man of imposing presence. Long before this 
event, after he had sat with a group of other men upon 
a lecture platform in Philadelphia, Emerson had copied 
in his journal the opinion of a local scribe: namely, that 
he had been “the least remarkable man on the stage.” ”* 
The traits which had made him successful as a lecturer 
had never been immediately striking. He had always 
found it up-hill work, among strangers, to gain a fa- 


10 Journals, 1X, 163. 
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vorable hearing. Now, at seventy-three, in unaccus- 
tomed surroundings, he was helpless. In an earlier day, 
the tall form in its ill-fitting black suit, the narrow, slop- 
ing shoulders, the long neck, and the small head, were 
barriers of which Emerson himself was not unaware.” 
I do not wish to emphasize that which may easily sink 
to caricature; but it must be admitted upon the evidence 
of many factual, observing men that to the indifferent 
lecture-goer, who saw the speaker through the haze of 
a gas-lighted hall, Emerson was not an impressive fig- 
ure even in his prime. At seventy-three, his body was 
more than ever bent — forward and to the left; his 
hair, once a vigorous brown, was now grey, only thin 
strands covering the top of his head; his eyes, once 
“seer-like,” and the most effective bond with his lis- 
teners, were now shaded by spectacles and kept close to 
his manuscript; and his voice, which Bronson Alcott had 
said was “fated,” and N. P. Willis asserted had “should- 
ers in it,” was now scarcely audible beyond the tenth 
row. Emerson was an old man. 

The difficulty lay in the fact that the lecturer was 
not now among old friends come for friendship’s sake 
to have one last season with him. His listeners were, 
for the most part, young people who were accustomed, 
on such occasions, to be entertained. Hence, when they 
had satisfied themselves as to the appearance of the 
speaker, and when they had assured themselves that he 
could not be heard, they returned to the lighter recre- 
ations which had been interrupted when the band began 
to play. The scene earlier described by our student 
chronicler was reénacted: “fans fluttered, beaux whis- 
pered, fair ones smiled.” The murmur rose and swelled 


11 Journals, Vi, 111, footnote. 
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until it became apparent that the speaker’s voice must 
presently be wholly drowned in the hubbub. Of course 
the situation could not be tolerated by those having se- 
rious regard either for Emerson or for the University; 
hence Professor James F. Harrison, a bluff, energetic 
man of military experience, somewhat of a disciplin- 
arian, rose to request silence and attention. But to no 
avail. 
was not in a mood to be disturbed. Even Professor 
Charles Scott Venable, affable and popular with the stu- 
dents, could not secure quiet. The merry-making went 
Their sweethearts were irresistible to the young 

“When beauty pleadeth,” quoted a student in re- 
cording the event in the college magazine shortly after- 
ward, “all orators are dumb.””* Meanwhile, Emerson, 
braving the heat in his dresscoat, waistcoat, high collar 
and stock, endured this added discomfort philosophi- 
cally. His long established habit of skipping page after 
page of his manuscript unread, now served him well. 
“TI see,” said he with gentle irony, as he turned over a 
dozen sheets or so, “that you understand the drift of 
my thought; so I will proceed to the next subdivision.”” 
Thus abbreviated, the lecture came to an early close. 
The band struck up a stirring piece, and once again the 
hall was a scene of unalloyed animation. After the 
strains of the music had ceased, Professor Schele De 
Vere, in a brief and witty address, introduced the stu- 
dent who had won a coveted prize — the magazine med- 
al. This speech, said a Charlottesville townsman at the 
time, was “a refreshing treat, following as it did Mr. 
Emerson’s; it was a shower of rain after a long, dry 


men. 


12 The Virginia University Magazine, October, 1876, 38. 
18 Culbreth, of. cit., 324. 
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Young Virginia was having a good time, and 
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summer day.”"* Professor De Vere, however, had com- 


plimented Emerson highly.” Save for the student’s 
reply to the professor, and for another selection by the 
band, the joint program of the Washington and Jef- 
ferson Societies was at an end. Some of the audience 
retired to the residence of Professor Holmes, where a 
well-attended reception was held in honor of Emerson 
and his daughter." The young people, released from 
a semblance of decorum, took themselves to the bright 
moonlit Lawn, where they promenaded again until they 
were called once more to the inevitable “German.” 

Except for the relation of one more incident and for 
a necessary explanation or two, we may now conclude 
our story of Emerson at the University of Virginia. 
Apparently on the day following the event recorded — 
above, two young graduates of the University, Thomas 
Nelson Page and Armistead C. Gordon, who had re- 
ceived commissions to report Emerson’s address for 
newspapers in Richmond and New York respectively, 
and who had been unable to hear the lecturer sufficiently 
well to present a satisfactory account, called upon Em- 
erson in person with a request that he give them for 
publication as much of his paper as might have con- 
temporary interest. According to accounts published in 
the New York World, the Richmond Enquirer, and the 
Charlottesville Republican at the time, and sustained by 
Gordon’s later affirmation,” Emerson met this request 
with abrupt and decisive refusal. He hated the press, 

14 The Jeffersonian Republican, Charlottesville, Va., July 5, 1876. 

18 The Richmond Enquirer, June 30, 1876. 


16 Culbreth, of. cit., 412. 
17 Letter to the writer, dated Staunton, Virginia, November 11, 1930. 
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he was quoted as saying, and had been at war with it 
all his life. The two young men, frustrated in their 
undertaking and angered by what seemed to them in- 
considerate disregard of their respectful attention, wrote 
for their papers accounts which, in the later and more 
mature judgments of these men,” were imprudent and 
unkind, and which, in any just view, probably were 
more vehement than circumstances warranted. Espe- 
cially was the article in the Richmond Enquirer harsh 
and inflammatory in its reference to Emerson’s abolition 
sentiments and its accusation of parsimony on the part 
of the New Englander. The University authorities 
were so vexed and humiliated by this indiscreet treat- 
ment of their guest that they threatened to deny the 
reporters further access to the campus. Although no 
formal action was taken by the faculty,” the contributor 
to the Enquirer apologized in his next report, and the 
incident, so far as the newspaper was concerned, came to 
a conclusion with an editorial which made no reference 
to the offensive article, but which commented kindly on 
Emerson’s address, at the same time referring to the 
pleasures enjoyed by the lecturer in the South —the 
ability and culture of her young speakers, the manly 
bearing of her students, and, of course, the beauty of 
Virginia girls.” 

It would seem that the University officials had mani- 
fested sufficient penitence for the transgressions of Page 
and Gordon. Those men themselves came to regard 

18 Armistead C. Gordon, “Thomas Nelson Page, An Appreciation,” 
Scribner’s Magazine, January, 1923, 79- 

19 Faculty Minutes of the University of Virginia [MS.], Vol. x, 1869 
to 1878. 

20 The Richmond Enquirer, July 4, 1876. 
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their performance as the most “impudent and outra- 
geous” in their experience, Gordon never being wholly 
consolable. Possibly, however, certain circumstances 
unknown to them made their offense less gross than 
they supposed. From a purely impersonal point of 
view it might seem that Emerson’s treatment of his 
youthful and well-meaning interviewers was not in ac- 
cord with his accustomed courtesy. He was unusually 
tender on the subject of reporters and reporting. In an 
earlier day, when he often repeated his lectures, he dis- 
liked to have newspapers print detailed accounts because 
such reports destroyed for his new audiences the effect 
of novelty upon which his success largely depended. 
Hence it was not only the inaccurate reporter who irri- 
tated him; indeed, he was more definitely put out of 
patience by the scribe who took down all he said. So 
sensitive was he in this matter that he even frowned 
upon the note-taking of the graduate students when he 
delivered a course of lectures at Harvard in 1870.” 
Just a few months before his journey to Virginia he 
had permitted the sale of tickets to a lecture in Concord 
only upon condition that every purchaser agree to take 
no report.” Numerous instances might be cited to show 
that this aversion grew upon him until it took its most 
distinct form at a time when its utility had seemingly 
passed. Although it is true that some newspapers oc- 
casionally made light of his dignity, upon the whole 
they treated him with great respect. At this distance 
his attitude appears a bit puzzling. The conduct of 


21 F. B. Sanborn, The Personality of Emerson (Boston, 1903), 3-4- 


22.4. F. [Annie Fields], “Mr. Emerson in the Lecture Room,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, Li (June, 1883), 818 


23 The Boston Daily Advertiser, March.2, 1876. 
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Page and Gordon, at any rate, can be understood, even 
though its excesses can not be approved. 

It may very well have been this unfortunate article 
in the Emguirer which led James Eliot Cabot to write in 
his Memoir™ his acrid version of Emerson’s visit to 
Virginia. If “the predominant feeling [at the Uni- 
versity] was still one of bitter indignation at Northern 
aggression,” none of the contemporary records, save the 
one already cited, manifest such a feeling. On the con- 
trary, the evidence shows that the faculty exerted its in- 
fluence to suppress such antipathies, its efforts in this 
direction in some cases being very amusing now. In- 
deed, it seems that Emerson was invited to the Univer- 
sity because he was considered to be a “literary” rather 
than a “political” speaker.** On the previous year, the 
commencement program had ended in a disconcerting 
flare occasioned by a silver-tongued orator who could 
not forget the past;” so it was deemed wise to select 
as orator for 1876 a man whose sentiments would not 
prove embarrassing to the University. In this respect, 
assuredly, the choice was appropriate. 

Nor was the apparent disrespect shown by Emerson’s 
audience a manifestation of sectional political preju- 
dices. In 1875, appearing on the program a day earlier 
than the disconsolate old gentleman already referred 
to, a native Virginian, the Honorable Robert M. T. 
Hunter, so highly respected that he had served not 
only as Congressman and Senator, but also as Secretary 
of State for the Confederacy, had received treatment 

24 4 Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1887), 11, 673-675- 

25 The Virginia University Magazine, February, 1876, 265. 


26 Letter to the writer from Dr. D. M. R. Culbreth, North Woodstock, 
New Hampshire, August 12, 1931. 
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almost identical with that meted to Emerson. There 
was in his case a similar degree of age, the same inau- 
dible delivery, the same whispering and talking on the 
part of the audience, a similar plea for silence by a 
presiding officer.” However painful it may be to re- 
flect upon such behavior, it is clear that political sym- 
pathies were not involved. We may find some satis- 
faction in the knowledge that these irregularities were 
severely condemned, not only by the elders, but also 
by the more thoughtful students, all being agreed, ap- 
parently, in attributing the culpability to those irresist- 
ible Virginia girls.” 

What did Emerson think of his experience? On the 
train, among the crowds on their way to the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition, he found friendly companions who 
made his homeward journey pleasant. Shortly after 
his arrival at Concord he wrote to Professor Holmes 
a note announcing his safe return.” The simplicity 
and graciousness of the sentiment expressed in this brief 
letter is very touching — reflecting, as did the earlier 
letter of acceptance addressed to the University stu- 
dents, a consciousness of declining vigor, but with no 
allusion to his misadventure in Virgiria. Only once, 
seemingly, did he speak of his reception there, and then 
his statement was in response to a direct inquiry. This 
reply, it seems to me, is eminently satisfying. If Em- 
erson at seventy-three was an old man whose faculties 
often failed him sadly, this answer reveals that he never- 





27 The Virginia University Magazine, October, 1875, 33-34- 
28 “University Celebrations — A Shameful Practice,” The Jeffersonian 
Republican, Charlottesville, Virginia, June 28, 1876. 


29 In the “Holmes Collection,” Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 
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theless enjoyed luminous intervals during which he was 
quite capable of taking care of himself. Although of 
small compass, it suggests a variety of feelings: “They 
are very brave people down there, and say just what 
they think.””° 

I have not mentioned Emerson’s address, “The Prop- 
er Function of the Scholar; His Relations and Duties 
to the World about Him,”” for it seems to have small 
connection with this narrative. The circumstances of 
its delivery throw no light upon the published essay, 
“The Scholar.” Of course it would be easy to point 
out that at seventy-three Emerson had actually written 
nothing for several years; that the material for the lec- 
ture in Virginia was probably at least ten years old; and 
that parts of this lecture had done duty upon a number 
of occasions before their service in Virginia.” These 
things are true, although it seems discouraging to make 
the discovery; but we should be deceiving ourselves if 
we fancied that we should eventually disclose the bind- 
ing circumstance if only we went far enough into the 
past. 
does not learn by experience or by books, but knew it all 
already; makes no progress, but was wise in youth as 
in age. 

%° Cabot, Memoir, 675. 

31 Reported under this title in The Jeffersonian Republican, July 5, 
1876, and in The Virginia University Magazine, October, 1876, 38. The 
Richmond Enquirer (June 30, 1876), however, reported “The Natural 


and Permanent Functions of the Scholar,” a title supported by a phrase 
in the published address. See Works, x, 264. 


52 Emerson, Works, x, 563, and X11, 447-449, editor’s notes; Cabot, 
Op. cit., 652. 
33 Emerson’s published address, “The Scholar,” Works, x, 283. 
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In vain; we should come at last to that “which 
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AN ASTROLOGER FROM DOWN EAST 


FULMER MOOD 


HIS is the story of one who in the prime of his 

years decided to build his life upon the extremest 
interpretation of an Emersonian maxim: “Hitch your 
wagon to a star.” And much good it did him. 

William Henry Chaney was born in a log cabin in 
the forest near what is now Chesterville, Maine, on 
January 13, 1821.’ His grandfathers, Samuel Linscutt 
and John Chaney, were among the first to settle in the 
Sandy river valley. Before the Revolution Linscutt 
was a fisherman, dwelling at Harpswell on the Maine 
coast, and Chaney a farmer at Dunstable, Massachu- 
setts.” Both fought in the Revolutionary War,’ and 
both afterward thought to better their estate by migra- 
tion to the forest lands of Maine.* When first they 
brought their families into the wilds, in the last part of 
the eighteenth century, the country had never known 
man’s taming touch. The all but pathless forest shut 

1C. H. Pope, The Cheney Genealogy (Boston, 1897), 388-389. The 
name was originally spelled Cheney, but the subject’s grandfather 


adopted the variant spelling and his descendants followed this usage. 
W. H. Chaney, Primer of Astrology and Urania (St. Louis, 1890), 102. 

2 Oliver Sewall, History of Chesterville, Maine (Farmington, 1875), 
26. F. G. Butler, History of Farmington, Maine (Farmington, 1885), 
23-74. C. N.Sinnet, The Linscutt Family in Maine (Brainerd, Minn., 
1922), 3-4. Typed MS. on deposit at the rooms of the N. E. Historic 
and Genealogical Society, Boston. 

3 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolutionary War, \11, 
388-389; 1x, 846. S. A. Green, Groton during the Revolution (Groton, 
1900), 72, 74- 

* Pope, Genealogy, 313-314; 388-389; Vital Records of Dunstable, 
Massachusetts to the End of 1849 (Salem, 1913), 20. 
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them in.’ They had only rude camps and huts to shel- 
ter them, and when the “apostle of Maine” preached, 
they heard his message under the open sky.” Years 
passed before the pioneers could afford to erect a meet- 
ing-house. The cutting of timber and its preparation for 
the market filled their days — this work, and subsistence 
farming. 

William Henry Chaney’s was an unmixed New 
England ancestry that ran back without a break to the 
days of the Great Migration.’ Farmers his line num- 
bered in plenty, and soldiers, too, when the cail for 
them came. But there were no clergy, and no men of 
means. They lived from generation to generation by 
the sweat of their brow, a plain yeoman stock. They 
did not take root easily, but, during the whole colonial 
era, moved slowly from one village in eastern Massa- 
chusetts to another. Thus did the instinct for pioneer- 
ing receive its due, and thus was nurtured a breed of 
men powerful in physique, of stormy tempers, and 
highly individualistic. They knew their rights, they 
fought for them. King George’s redcoats they opposed 
during the Revolution, and afterward, when rural ha- 
tred emboldened Shays to strike a blow, they opposed 
the Boston grandees. Down East they took the part 
of Jefferson, and in their village councils rebuked the 
wise, the rich, and the good who planned a Hartford 
Convention. Unvarnished democrats like the Linscutts 

5 Sewall, History of Chesterville, Maine, 30, 61-62. 

* Jotham Sewall, Jr., 4 Memoir of Rev. Jotham Sewall of Chester- 
ville, Maine (Boston, 1853), passim; Maine Register (Portland, 1820), 


68, 118. The town was incorporated in 1802, and in 1820 had 430 
persons. 


7 See Pope, Genealogy, passim, and Sinnet, The Linscutt Family, passim. 
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and the Chaneys were content to jog placidly along if 
they could be left free to run their concerns in their 
own way, and to enjoy such simple pleasures as fell to 
the lot of their homespun society. Not for these plain 
folk the airs and English graces of comfortable sea- 
board towns. 

Chaney’s parents were William Chaney and Betsey 
Linscutt." There were four daughters in the family; 
he was the only son. The father had a good property, 
a holding of about fifteen hundred acres of Maine 
land,’ which he and his parent bought from the Com- 
monwealth when James Madison was in the White 
House. At first the boy’s prospects were bright. He 
went to district school and liked his books. Early, for 
a backwoods lad, he began to cherish the ambition of - 
going to college." It was the first flowering of a life- 
long interest in the things of the mind. But the entry 
into academic halls was to be denied him. In his ninth 
year, his father died, killed in an accident,” and thus 
the fortunes of the family were radically altered. 
There was none to farm her land for his mother. So 
the family broke up, each one going his own way. 
Young Chaney was bound out to a harsh farmer in the 
neighborhood. He refused to submit to cruel treat- 
ment, and ran away. There was a second apprentice- 
ship to another farmer, but again he fled. Altogether, 
by the time he reached the age of sixteen, he had lived 
with seven different farmers, but not one of his masters 
could hold him. He worked for a while in a sawmill, 

® Pope, Genealogy, 389. 

® Sewall, History of Chesterville, Maine, 26. 


10 Chaney, Primer, 16. 11 Chaney, [bid., 185-186. 
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and tried his hand at the carpenter’s bench, but always 
in a surly spirit, for he hated the manual labor that 
kept him from study and books.” 

His conduct was misunderstood by the farmers and 
sawyers of the community. His own kinsmen gave 
him dark looks, and rated him as a black sheep. An 
elderly deacon, the censor of this backwoods society, 
flatly told him that he was the devil’s unaccountable.” 
Small wonder, then, that under such stress his nature 
soured and that he came to nourish a general detesta- 
tion for mankind. The gangster had not yet entered 
history, but river pirates still lingered on in the South- 
west, more of a plague than a romantic memory. 
Chaney made up his mind to join their company. But 
preparation was necessary. Quite seriously he set about 
to obtain it. A good knowledge of seamanship and 
navigation was essential, for one who had ambitions to 
copy Captain Kidd’s model. Accordingly, young 
Chaney shipped on a Yankee fishing schooner to learn 
something of the way of the sea. He spent two years 
in this mode of life, and next thought to round out his 
term of preparation by service in the navy. He en- 
listed but remained with the colors only nine months, 
deserting the Columbus, a receiving ship, as she lay at 
Boston in July, 1840.” 

He aimed now to reach the Gulf Coast —the haunt 
of pirates —as quickly as possible. In the Gulf and on 

12 Chaney, Primer, 156. W. H. Chaney, Astrological Definitions: Being 
an Accompaniment to the Nativity of ({blank]) (Salem, Oregon, 
1872), Supplement, 7. The writer wishes to thank Verner W. Clapp, 


of the Library of Congress, who helped him discover a copy of this 
extremely rare item. 


18 Chaney, [bid., 138. 1 Chaney, [bid., 14-16. 
18 Chaney, Ibid., 15. 
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the Mississippi he expected to find kindred spirits and 
Byronic opportunities.” Travelling only at night, sleep- 
ing by day, and with a price on his head, the deserter 
made his way westward. At Portsmouth on the Ohio 
the adventurer had just signed on as a member of the 
crew of a flat boat that was making for New Orleans, 
when he fell sick of an attack of chills and fever.” The 
captain discharged him, and Chaney, from the bank, 
watched his raft float off. Penniless but resourceful, 
his affairs were soon in good shape. So kindly did the 
farmers of the countryside round about treat him, with 
an outfit of old clothes, a show of sympathy and kind- 
ness, and the offer of a post as school teacher, that soon 
love of humanity rather than misanthropy came to 
possess his heart."* There was no more talk of a pirate’s 
career. 

The generous spirit of the Ohio country helped make 
a new man of him, and thus other ambitions claimed 
him for their own. He turned his hands to many 
tasks, clerking in a store, cultivating the stump speaker’s 
windy art, and reading law at Wheeling, Virginia, 
where he was in 1846.” 

16 The evidence of chronology suggests the attractive hypothesis that 
Chaney’s youthful head had been turned by reading one or another of 
these lurid works: Ezra Strong, publisher, The Lives and Bloody Exploits 
of the Most Noted Pirates, Their Trials and Executions, including Cor- 
rect Accounts of the late Piracies, committed in the West Indias, and the 
Expedition of Commodore Porter; also, those Committed on the brig 
Mexican, who were Executed at Boston, in 1835 (Hartford, 1836); and 
The Pirates Own Book, or Authentic Narratives of the Lives, Exploits, 
and Executions of the Most Celebrated Sea Robbers with Historical 
Sketches of the Joassamee, Spanish, Ladrone, West India, Malay, and 
Algerine Pirates (Portland and Philadelphia, 1837). On the pirates of 


the Southwest, see Robert M. Coates, The Outlaw Years; the History 
of the Land Pirates of the Natchez Trace (New York, 1930), 169-302. 


17 Chaney, Primer, 15. %® Chaney, Ibid., 16. 1° Chaney, Ibid., 128. 
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Politics, journalism and the law filled his mind for 
ten years. He edited papers that are now forgotten, 
and wrote novels and stories that have never since been 
unearthed. He voted with the Whigs, supported the 
Douglas Democrats and “Young America,” and kept 
his mouth shut with the Know Nothings. The Cal- 
vinists had bred him, but the Methodists won him away, 
only in the end to lose him to the Baptists who dipped 
him all over.* He could preach a sermon at a pinch, 
and did;* but at length the attractions of sectarianism 
palled, and he thereafter ignored them, retaining only 
a Yankee’s faith in the Holy Scriptures, a fear of the 
Pope of Rome, and much biting scorn for Joe Smith 
and his Mormons.” Thus was he faithful to many 
ideas in turn, but to no one of them for very long. Nor 
were the bonds of affection more lasting. His first 
wife having died not long after the marriage,” he took 
a second, who shared six years of unhappiness with 
him, till at last she returned to her wealthy father’s 
roof. This was but his beginning in matrimony, for 
there were to be four successors to her place.” 

20 Chaney, Astrological Definitions .. . , 6-7. 

21 Chaney, Primer, 110. 


22 Chaney, [bid., 39, 135 and passim. Chaney, Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 
29. “. . . Roman Catholicism is only a rehash of Paganism and is the 
enemy of free Government.” Jbid., back cover. 

23 Chaney, [bid., 166. 24 Chaney, Ibid., 169. 

25 Chaney, /bid., 168. Probably some of these ladies were “affinities” 
in the sense in which that term was used by the Claflin sisters, who did 
much to spread the doctrines of social freedom during the sixties and 
seventies. The evidence for attributing such beliefs to Chaney is to be 
found in hints scattered through his writings. Tradition agrees with 
this. For the Woodhull theories, see Emanie Sachs, The Terrible Siren, 
Victoria Woodhull, 1838-1927 (New York, 1928). 
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His business never prospered for long. Restlessly 
he moved from place to place, as strange motives dic- 
tated long journeys. Once he travelled from the West 
back to his old home in Maine in order to give a sound 
thrashing to a man who had often beaten him as a 
child.” All about him during the bustling early fifties 
were men who were using whatever they had of talent 
or advantage to push their material fortunes. Chaney 
had as keen a desire to better his condition as the next 
one,” and he had a knowledge of the law as a staff on 
which to lean. But his humanitarian enthusiasm, and 
some strange quirk of his “come-outer” spirit worked 
steadily against him. He was very bitter against the 
law. It was, he was accustomed to affirm, anything but, 
rational; it was, on the contrary, an old “fogey” in- 
stitution, and lawyers were scoundrels and knaves more 
often than not. Where lawyers were willing to com- 
promise, Chaney preferred to stand firm for a principle. 
Always interested in ideas and theories, he chose by 
preference the company of intellectual men, but he 
learned that from the ranks of such persons most of 
his enemies were drawn. “School teachers disliked 
me because I repudiated so much of science and phi- 
losophy that they believed true. Lawyers disliked me 
because I would not run in the old rut of ‘precedents,’ 
unjust laws, etc., but more especially because if em- 
ployed to prosecute one of them I did not spare him 
any more than I would a common thief. Judge Hath- 
away, at Ellsworth, Maine, once stopt me in an argu- 
ment to the jury to say: ‘It is a filthy bird that fouls 
its own nest.’”** On other grounds it may be affirmed 


28 Chaney, Primer, 110. ** Chaney, Ibid., 158. *® Chaney, Ibid., 146. 
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that Chaney’s powers of invective were impressive, and 
on this occasion they must have been distinguished to 
warrant the rebuke from the bench. 

In his diatribes against the law, of which he was a 
reluctant and perhaps none too well grounded a crafts- 
man, he spoke for others beside himself. He was 
voicing the sentiments of the law-hostile Chaneys who 
had put Massachusetts behind them just before Shays’s 
Rebellion; he was reflecting the opinions of those re- 
calcitrant backwoodsmen who caused General Knox so 
much trouble in the matter of the Waldo Patent.” 
Some of the ideas that forgotten rustics had given vent 
to in the clearings of Kennebec County” more than a 
half century ago were now being repeated by one of 
their spiritual heirs in the age of Pierce and Buchanan. 
The protestant said that the law was far from infallible, 
that justice often miscarried, that the guilty escaped 
and the innocent languished behind the bars. With the 
spirit of a martyr, he looked forward eagerly to a time 
when he, though an innocent man, might be forced to 
undergo imprisonment in a pure cause. And fate, 
which was to grant him but scanty measure of his de- 
sires, was eventually to concede him this wish in ample 
style. 

Could he have been surprised when Coke and Black- 
stone failed him, as at length they did? “In 1857... 
I lost everything I possessed, all my books went for 
rent, I could not find employment of any kind (this 


29 The New England Quarterly, V, 105-134. 
3° Chesterville was at first in Kennebec county, but since 1838, when 
Franklin county was set off, has been in the latter unit of government. 
Hayward’s Gazeteer of Maine (Boston, 1843), 43- 
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was after I had been editor and had been practicing 
law for ten years), and when my last penny was gone, 
sooner than beg or steal, I walked the streets of Boston 
for three days without tasting food. On another oc- 
casion I hired te work in a match factory at $4 a week 
and board myself — cheap food, but the salary kept me 
alive and paid for lodging.”” 

Nine years now passed, during which nothing is 
known of Chaney’s movements. When next he comes 
to view, he is at New York City. A literary enter- 
prise of sorts was then claiming his attention; it was 
probably a venture with which he had not long been 
connected. And now occurred the decisive event of his 
life. He made the acquaintance, in the early autumn 
of 1866, of Dr. Luke Broughton, astrologer. This 
meeting was to be of high consequence for both. 

Astrology was a novelty to Chaney, but its sister 
science, phrenology, was already favorably known to 
him. When he was staying at Ellsworth” in 1855 a 
certain Dr. Wheeler gave a reading of Chaney’s head. 
He thought the examination so accurate that he ever 
afterward remembered the substance of Wheeler’s re- 
marks. “Here,” said the doctor, as his trained fingers 
moved over the bumps and hollows of the patient’s 
skull, “is a strange man with a strange disposition. He 
can be as tender as a child, or as brutal as a savage, 
according to his environments [sic]. He remembers 
a kindness like an Indian; he holds a grudge like an 
Indian; he will seek revenge like an Indian and in 


52 Chaney, [bid., 160. 


32 Maine Register (Portland, i855), 110. Chaney is listed as an 
attorney in practice at Ellsworth. 
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short, he looks like an Indian.”*” Chaney had much 
faith in the doctrines of phrenology and physiognomy,”™* 
and he was anything but unreceptive to new ideas po- 
litical, religious, or scientific. The circumstance that 
was warranted to call out his loyalty for anything novel 
was its freshness, its progressiveness. “Young America” 
and phrenology, for instance, were modern and pro- 
gressive. But was not the case of astrology quite dif- 
ferent? Ancient as the hills, cumbered with notions ap- 
parently outworn, was not this system to be dismissed 
as fantastic rubbish? So he seems at first to have 
thought. But Dr. Broughton’s powers of persuasion 
were equal to the demands made of them. He em- 
ployed every argument at his command, and had the 
satisfaction of winning Chaney as a convert after the 
latter had spent a month of careful study devoted to 
testing the merits of astrology. 

Luke Broughton (1828-1898), a native of Leeds, 
England, was the one who, rightly or not, claimed the 
credit for reintroducing astrology into the United States. 
His family in England had interested themselves in 
the art for several generations, and his own father had 
taken pains to teach it to his numerous progeny. The 
Englishman had not found the trade of weaver much 
to his liking, and had come, while still a young man, 
to the country where an ambitious spirit could hope to 
rise. He settled at Philadelphia in the fifties, found 
means to pursue medical studies at an obscure school 
in that city, and eventually took the degree which was 
thereafter always prefixed to his name. He practiced 
medicine for a time, but the inbred appeal of astrology 


































33 Chaney, Primer, 139. 34 Chaney, lbid. 
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was not to be denied, and he began to use it as an aid 
in diagnosing the ailments of his patients.” He dis- 
covered to his regret that Americans were almost com- 
pletely ignorant of the ancient art.” This shocking 
state of affairs called for attention, and Broughton was 


*5 Luke Broughton, Elements of Astrology (New York, 1898), 349, 
note; 398-400, and note. There are numerous references in this work 
to Chaney: xv, 41 and note, 394, 396, 400, 427, 453) 454, 460. 

36 Broughton had heard of Thomas Hauge’s monthly, Hauge’s Hor- 
oscope, which was being published in the early forties. He rated very 
low one which he thought was the first book on astrology published in 
this country: a study by a Dr. Roebuck. He does not seem to have 
known of these items: Erra Pater, pseud.?, The Book of Knowledge 
Treating the Wisdom of the Ancients (Canaan, N. Y., 1794); John 
Bouron, Observations of Planetary and Celestial Influences (New York, 
1850), and S. C. Upham, publisher, Future Fate Foretold by the Stars: 
Being the goo Answers of Pythagoras to the Questions of Life’s Destiny 
(Philadelphia, 1863). Astrology had enjoyed a certain vogue during 
the colonial period. The shipmasters at Newport, Rhode Island, for in- 
stance, were in the habit of consulting astrologers as to the best time 
when a vessel, intending to sail on an important voyage, ought to weigh 
anchor. This was a custom fairly strong in the middle of the cight- 
eenth century. At about the same period propositions relating to astrol- 
ogy were now and then discussed in theses written by candidates for the 
master’s degree at Harvard. The publisher of the Old Farmer’s Al- 
manack, which circulated somewhat later in the century, by contrast kept 
his columns free of such notions, and even ventured to treat the matter 
with a mild sportiveness: G. L. Kittredge, The Old Farmer and His 
Almanack (Cambridge, 1904), 39-41. By the middle of the nineteenth 
century astrology was on its last legs in this country. At the time of 
Broughton’s advent its firmest friends must have been conservative 
country people whose parents had unconsciously inculcated them with a 
respect for the old lore. It is significant that Broughton’s following in- 
cluded many farmers, and that he presumed to give advice on the plant- 
ing of crops, etc. The “reception” was not accomplished solely through 
Broughton’s efforts. Other pioneer astrologers of his generation in this 
country were: Frank Theodore Allen, of Newark; Captain George 
Waldron, formerly of the British Army in India, who is credited with 
being very learned in the astrology of the Hindus; Marie Juliette 
Pontin; Dr. George W. Carey, a medical man; Mrs. Rosa Strangham, 
an active worker in the Eastern states; J. G. Dalton, author of The 
Spherical Basis of Astrology (Boston, 1893) and The Sixteen Principal 
Stars, 1824-1948 (Boston, 1898). A. Z. Stevenson of New York City, 
earlier a Biblical student, organized the first national gathering, The 
Astrological Society, Inc., of New York, and served as its president. 
This list is by no means complete. 
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the very man to supply a remedy. He therefore 
founded a journal to popularize the correct principles 
of his beliefs.*” The scope of his publication was Ba- 
conian. 


This work, [he wrote in the first issue,] is intended to be a 
Miscellany of Astrology, Astronomy, Phrenology, Astro- 
Phrenology, Physiogomy [sic], Zodiacal Physiognomy, Human 
and Comparative Anatomy and Physiology, Hygiene, Botany, 
Medical Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Meteorology, Astro- 
Meteorology, and other branches of the Physical Sciences, and 
the useful branches of the Mathematics. It will also contain 
historical facts, proving the truth of some of the less popular 
but sublime departments of physical principles. 

It will contain Essays and Diagrams, to illustrate and teach 
the Astral Sciences on simple and plain but efficient principles, 
so as to render it a useful miscellany and companion to the 
farmer, gardner [sic], traveler, merchant, and the youthful 
inquirer after truth.” 


The first issue of Broughton’s Monthly Planet Read- 
er and Astrological Journal appeared on the stands on 
April Fool’s Day, 1860. An annual subscription cost 
fifty cents, a single number, four cents. These were 
troublesome days in which to launch such a venture. 
As the summer passed away, and fall wore on, the po- 
litical situation grew complicated enough to try the wits 
of the best astrologer bent on predicting the name of 
the next occupant of the White House. To Broughton’s 
credit, be it said, he did not flinch. Relying upon such 
calculations as guide the astrologer in his mysterious 

57 Broughton’s Monthly Planet Reader and Astrological Journal, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia from April, 1860 till September, 1863; and at 
New York City from October, 1864 till December, 1869. Files in the 


Boston Public Library, Harvard College Library, and the John Crerar 
Library, Chicago. 


38 Broughtun’s Monthly, 1, No. 1 (Philadelphia, 1860), 1. 
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calling, he consulted the stars and predicted the elec- 
tion of Stephen A. Douglas.** Then, after the election, 
the war broke out, the popular mind had more press- 
ing matters to consider, and the Monthly Planet Reader 
drooped accordingly. Its editor was further discomfited 
by the passage of an act by the Pennsylvania legislature 
which forbade fortune telling, and which provided pen- 
alties for the infraction of the law.“ Broughton thought 
it best to leave the Quaker City. He withdrew to New 
York, suspending publication of his paper, but resum- 
ing it a year later. His political predictions continued. 
The issue for October, 1864, had some observations 
astrological concerning Abraham Lincoln. “. .. shortly 
after the election is over,” Broughton prophesied, “Mr. 
Lincoln will have a number of evil aspects afflicting his 
Nativity . . . they will be in operation in Nov. and Dec. 
of this year. During these months, let him be espe- 
cially on his guard against attempts to take his life; 
by such as fire arms, and infernal machines.” 

3® Broughton’s Monthly, 1, No. 6 (Philadelphia, 1860), 42. In the 
course of a “Nativity of the Hon. Abram Lincoln,” Broughton wrote: 
“Mr. Lincoin has a rather fortunate Nativity for becoming popular, and 
for rising in the world with care and industry. But we are sorry to say, 
that he has some rather unfortunate aspects coming on, and that is the 
planet Saturn coming in square to his own place, and in opposition to 
Mercury; and the planet Jupiter in opposition to the Sun’s place; all of 
which aspects make us inclined to judge that he will be defeated this 
next coming Presidential election, and we think it will be caused by some 
intrigue or political manoeuvers.” In the November issue Broughton 
was still predicting Douglas’s election. Ibid., 1, No. 8 (Philadelphia, 
1860), 58. 


*° Laws of the General Assembly of the State of Pennsylvania, Law 
No. 268 (Harrisburg, 1861), 270-271. A Massachusetts statute held 
fortune telling to be larceny under certain circumstances. Acts and 
Resolves passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, c. 135 (Boston, 
1855), 577- 

* Broughton’s Monthly, v, No. 1 (New York, 1864), 2. 
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In the fall of 1866, Broughton was residing in leased 
quarters at 814 Broadway. His establishment com- 
prised consultation rooms, and apartments for his fam- 
ily. The magazine was appearing quarterly, he was 
lecturing frequently on astrology, and he was turning 
over in his mind a plan for an institution to be called 
the Eclectic Medical University. His activities at this 
time attracted some attention, and a reporter visited 


rather luxuriously furnished,” the reporter wrote after- 
ward, “with winged mythological beings, Cupids, Ve- 
nuses and Dianas, presided over by Mercury, who 
ruled, in old times, the kingdom of knowledge, and 
bore the keys of its manifold avenues. Among the vis- 
itors was one who appeared to be a business man, a 
couple of genteelly dressed ladies and an anxious faced 
young girl.... Taking a position so as to get a peep 
through the door of the sanctum slightly ajar, our re- 
porter was rewarded with the sight of mystical con- 
figurations and puzzles cabalistic hanging against the 
wall in mysterious and uninterpreted grandeur.”* It 
was probably at these awesome chambers that Broughton 
and Chaney made each other’s acquaintance. The date 
was September, 1866.“ 

Chaney’s conversion to astrology was profitable to all 
the interests concerned. To the neophyte it opened a 
field for his restless talent and intellectual interests more 
satisfying than the law; to Broughton it gave a disciple 
with marked talents in writing and speaking, talents 
rendered still more available because of their incor- 


*2 Quoted from the New York Daily News, Sept. 22, 1866 in Ibid., 


*3 [bid., vit, No. 1 (New York, 1867), 1. 
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obtain material for a story. “The room was 


1 (New York, 1867), s. 
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poration in a vigorous, burly figure** who knew well the 
downright ways of American courts, and the lore of 
statute books; and to astrology it brought a faithful and 
indomitable adherent. Chaney from the first was all 
aglow with his final preoccupation. It seemed to him 
that astrology was “the most precious science ever made 
known to man,” and promptly in October he published 
the ringing declaration: “I shali now devote my life to 
Astrology, and come what may, never shrink from 
being its defender.”** Mutable in so many affairs, in 
this was he constant indeed; and though in the years 
to come he found that he had a rough road to travel, 
he never lost his devotion for that art to which Brough- 
ton had given him an introduction. . 

The clue to Chaney’s fidelity is to be sought, per- 
haps in large part, in the humanitarian appeal that it 
had for his benevolent and generous, if eccentric mind. 
He was essentially a child of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, a contemporary of the gritty Thoreau, and like 
the sage of Walden, stubbornly individualistic; he was, 
too, a contemporary of the Brooklyn poet who wished 
to welcome all mankind in the spirit of a new fellow- 
ship. All three of these men had known Emerson’s in- 
spiring and idealistic influence, and Chaney (who knew 
it through the writer’s books only), acknowledged its 
power. The critical years of the newly fledged astrol- 
oger’s career had been lived in the atmosphere of 
movements of reform, and to such crusades he readily 
yielded assent. One and all of the reforming causes 
had in common this: they sought the betterment of the 


** Chaney, Primer, 122. 
*5 Broughton’s Monthly, viii, No. 2 (New York, 1867), 1. 
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race. In astrology Chaney saw a most valuable and 
potent tool by which to extend the good work of im- 
proving mankind.“ 

The professors of astrology did not hide their light 
under a bushel. Consider their claims: that a knowl- 
edge of the science of the stars could be used to bring 
about the birth of sturdier and more intelligent chil- 
dren; that it could be employed to determine in ad- 
vance the aptitudes of children, so that their educational 
training might be undertaken with exactness and con- 
fidence; and that it could be devoted to the prescribing 
at what particular time important affairs ought to be 
entered upon. And there were still ether claims for the 
art. Thus to rule one’s life in accord with the dictates 
of astrology would be to order it rationally, since every- 
thing in God’s universe, man included, was governed 
by harmonious law.“ And it was astrology which un- 
covered the planetary indications that made known the 
attributes and potentialities inherent in men or events, 
and which displayed the discordances and harmonies of 
which earthly advantage must if possible be taken if 
happiness and good fortune were to be expected. So 
the enthusiasm with which Chaney embraced this sys- 
tem of thought is comparable to the eagerness and de- 
votion that phrenology had lately called forth from 
some of his elders, and that spiritualism was even then 
evoking from many more of his contemporaries. 

Chaney of course abandoned the literary work upon 
which he had been engaged when he met Broughton, 
and plunged heart and soul into the study of astrology. 


*® Chaney, Primer, 111-112. *? Chaney, Ibid., 10; 11-14. 
** Chaney, Ibid., 1-3. 
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For months he was a member of the master’s house- 
hold,” and in the bosom of the family the Englishman 
unfolded one after another of the ancient doctrines to 
his disciple’s enraptured gaze. A quick student, Chaney 
profited by the instruction. Soon the convert had writ- 
ten a series of six lectures which he delivered before 
auditories in Broughton’s hall. So well were the lec- 
tures received, that he was requested to repeat them, 
and he afterward crossed the Hudson with his message 
to crowds in Jersey City. Broughton generously cred- 
ited Chaney with having made many converts by his 
energetic and compelling discourses.” 

The placid codperation of the two men was disturbed 
in November, 1867, by the attacks of one W. R. Prince. 
“The age we live in,” wrote Prince to Broughton, “calls 
for progress, and not to retrograde to the stupified con- 
dition of humanity when they believed in the fooleries 
you now profess to revive.”” Prince, an horticulturist 
from Flushing, berated Broughton for his claim that 
astro-botanical herbs could heal patients suffering from 
the morbus gallicus. Scarcely a physician in New York 
City could give relief in such cases. “It can only be 
eradicated,” said Prince, “by the one Combined Ex- 
tract from Plants which I have discovered.” Con- 
tentious Chaney, never averse to a disputation, offered 
to debate the truths of astrology with the man from 
Flushing before a public gathering, and invited him to 
call at 814 Broadway. There came an indignant reply: 

*® Chaney, Chaney’s Annual: with the Magic Circle Astrological Al- 
manac (St. Louis, 1890), 2. 

5° Broughton’s Monthly, viii, No. 1 (New York, 1867), 1. 

“Ibid. 1. ** Ibid. 
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“My mind,” wrote Prince in part, “is devoted to Eter- 
nal Progress based on Eternal Truth, and therefore the 
very atmosphere of the influences which surround you 
. . are to me so very repugnant and disgusting, that 
they prevented me from placing myself there again.” 
Darker days were now in store for the astrologers. 
Early in 1867 the New York Herald, the “satanic 
press,”** began to give Broughton’s establishment pub- 
licity of an unwelcome sort. The retreat of the students 
of the stars was dubbed a “Ghouls Garret,” and Chaney 
was held up to ridicule as “the chief ghoul of the 
den.”** Apparently he bulked in the editorial eye as 
of more importance than the shrinking Broughton. 
Soon bands of rowdies took to visiting the lecture hall, 
and stopped short of no indignity that was calculated 
to disturb the speakers.“* The hoodlums cut off the 
water supply, and annoyed the establishment in still 
other ways. The landlord repented of having leased 
the rooms to Broughton, and undertook to rid himself 
of his now undesired tenants, by a species of petty but 
highly irritating persecution. Though the heavenly 
portents were opposed to them, the astrologers were 
willing to fly in the face of Providence, and remain 
where they were, for the excellent mundane reason 
that the lease had still two years to run. But the land- 
lord was a man of resource. He hit upon the expedient 
of leasing the floor above that of the astrologers to a 
band of pretended Fenians. Day and night a horrid 
din afflicted the students’ ears, as the supposed friends 
53 Broughton’s Monthly, visi, No. 1 (New York, 1867), 3. 
54 Ibid., vit, No. 2 (New York, 1867), 1. 55 Jbid., 1. 


5© Broughton, Elements of Astrology, 41 and note; 42. 
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of Ireland drilled and marched noisily in freedom’s 
name. Nor was this all. Thieving hands were per- 
sistent in removing Broughton’s signs of advertisement 
from the street entrance.’ Appeals to the city authori- 
ties — it was the era of Tweed — brought no protec- 
tion from the rowdies, for powerful influences in the 
background had determined upon their ruin, or so the 
astrologers thought. Chaney’s season with the Know 
Nothings had taught him to fear the Pope, and in this 
persecution both he and Broughton saw the malign in- 
fluence of Rome. The law was finally invoked for suc- 
cour. Chaney brought a charge against one of the tor- 
mentors, who was arrested but speedily freed by the 
magistrate with nothing more than a reprimand. This 
man at once countered, swore out a warrant and had 
Chaney arrested on a charge of false imprisonment.” 
And then an old ambition of Chaney’s was fulfilled. 
In April, 1867, he was imprisoned, an innocent man, 
and for twenty-eight weeks without a trial he stayed 
behind the bars. There was none to go bail for him 
and none to intercede in those high places where a 
single word sometimes worked wonders. So Chaney 
saw the under side of Boss Tweed’s New York. At the 
end of this period he was given an honorable release.” 
His ambition had been more than sated, and the mem- 
ory of his experience rankled till the end of his days. 

The martyr to the law’s blindness improved his time 
during this enforced stay in the Ludlow Street prison. 
He lectured on astrology to his fellow prisoners, con- 
verted one of them, courted her and won her heart. 


57 Broughton’s Monthly, vit, No. 2 (New York, 1867), 9-16. 


58 Tbid., viii, No. 2, 12-16. 5® Chaney, Primer, 10. 
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There was talk of his taking a third wife. The stars, 
when consulted, were discouraging. “The application 
was evil, Venus in evil aspect with Jupiter, and afflicted 
by the parallel declination of Mars and the sun.”” 
Thus the evidence of the horoscope was against union, 
and so, too, were the speeches of the lady’s brother. 
But warnings mundane and celestial alike were disre- 
garded, and the wedding took place in December, 
1867." 

Broughton, meantime, had given up the unequal 
conflict with the landlord, and had removed to new 
quarters at 504 Canal Street.” A wisdom not learned 
of the stars taught him to bend before the gale, and 
for some time thereafter he published himself as a 
druggist, though he never relinquished his interest in 
astrology.” But Chaney was of the oaken fibre that 
stands firm till it cracks. Upon his release from prison, 
he took up his residence at 809 Broadway,” in the very 
stamping ground of his old enemies, and here he worked 
independently. He lectured, and consulted with all 
who came. Definitely over, now, were the days of his 
apprenticeship: he had undergone the ordeal by fire, 
and had not been found unworthy. 

But how to advance the cause of astrology? Sud- 
denly his restless spirit was attracted by news of the 
most promising sort. Glad tidings were brought to 

*° Chaney, Ibid., 169. © Chaney, Ibid., 169. 

®2 Trow’s New York City Directory (New York, 1870), 137. 

** Broughton later published: Planetary Influence (New York, 1893), 
Elements of Astrology (New York, 1898), already noted; and Astro- 


Medical Botany, or the Ancient Botanic Practice of Medicine Revived. 
This work has not come to notice. 


** Trow’s New York City Directory (New York, 1869), 186. 
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him from the Far West. At this time the Pacific Coast 
enjoyed a reputation of providing liberally for phren- 
ologists and spiritualists. Emma Hardinge, a spiritual- 
ist on tour, reported that miners and homesteaders 
packed her meetings, and received the word with grate- 
ful hearts.** Might not this be his great opportunity? 
Might not he, Chaney, serve as the evangel of astrology 
on the Pacific Coast, as Broughton had on the Atlantic? 
So perhaps may he have reasoned. But act, at any 
rate, he did, and that swiftly. On May 10, 1869, the 
last spike on the Pacific railway was driven home, while 
a curious throng watched the engines meet face to face 
in the sandy wastes near Promontory Point, Utah. The 
day of the covered wagon was done with, the era of 
the emigrant railroad train had arrived. California, 
land of promise for Chaney, was now easily accessible, 
and before the month was out, the ambitious Yankee 
was a passenger bound for the Golden Gate.” Thus 
was astrology to be brought to the country beyond the 
Sierras. 

He travelled alone, his wife remaining at their home 
in New York, for at the outset he planned nothing more 
than a brief tour of inspection. But one circumstance 
after another detained him in the West, his stay was 
vastly prolonged, and seventeen years” were to pass 
before he recrossed the plains eastward bound. 


*5 Emma Hardinge, Modern American Spiritualism: A Twenty Years 
Record of the Communion between Earth and the World of Spirits. 3rd 
edition (New York, 1870), 438-458; 477-481. Some of the material 
in this book had previously seen publication in such spiritualist periodicals 
as The Herald of Progress and The Banner of Light. James Bryce, The 
American Commonwealth (London, 1888), 111, 639- 


®6 Chaney, Primer, 41. ®7 Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 18. 
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The Far West had everything to offer him. Every- 
thing, that is, except the competence he hoped to ac- 
cumulate. Otherwise these were richly experiential 
years that he spent on the other shore. He travelled 
much, visiting the infant settlement of Seattle, the sage 
brush country of Idaho and eastern Oregon, as well as 
Portland and the foggy coast counties. He lived in 
San Francisco, lectured there and at San Jose. He 
practiced law off and on, worked as a surveyor on the 
public lands for the government, wrote articles on pop- 
ular science,” held the office of justice of the peace, and 
everywhere, always, furthered the cause of astrology. 
He taught students, gave lectures, cast horoscopes, con- 
sulted with visitors, and spent much time in research. 
He prepared an astrological almanac,” which he used 
in connection with his business of supplying horoscopes 
by mail; and he revised an Englishman’s Ephemeris.” 

The more he studied, the more he modified the doc- 
trines of astrology that Broughton had taught him. The 
English astrologers held that the planets determined 
human action; Chaney repudiated this and asserted that 
the planets merely indicated the characteristics of the 
client. There was much else in the English astrology 
that was obnoxious to a free born American like Chaney, 
and he counted it part of his réle to strip away those 

*8 A series of articles, entitled “The Great Northwest,” in The West 
Shore (Portland, 1884), x, 2, 43-445 71-733 97-995 134-136. 

®° Chaney, Astrological Definitions: Being an Accompaniment to the 
Nativity of ([blank]). (Salem, Oregon, 1872). 

7° Israel Holdsworth, an Englishman, had earlier published a volume 
of Ephemerides, covering the years 1800-1850. The work was no longer 
in print, and Chaney set himself the task of correcting and augmenting 
the tables, and republishing them. Broughton praised the product and 


Chaney’s mathematical abilities. Broughton, Elements of Astrology, 
395-396. 
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superficial excresences which had attached themselves 
to the living body of truth during the centuries that 
the study of astrology had been pursued under the 
shadow of thrones. It was while he lived in the West 
that Chaney began this work of astrological reform, a 
task not to be pushed to completion in a day, nor one 
that could be carried on without comment and plain 
speaking from other and more conventional practition- 
ers. Quite naturally, therefore, he had to bear the 
brunt of harsh criticisms from inside the guild, where 
he least welcomed unfriendly feeling; as for harsh com- 
ments from those outside of the charmed circle, they 
were as plentiful as ever. Little wonder that his latter 
years were filled with bitterness. 

In 1871 and 1872” he lived at Salem, Oregon, a 
town which he found pleasant and profitable for a resi- 
dence. The place was the capital of the state, and his 
friends and clients numbered more than one influential 
politician. “While in Oregon,” he wrote, “I enjoyed 
the friendship, in private, of U. S. Senators, Congress- 
men, Governors, Judges of the Supreme and lower 
Courts, etc., but they were timid about recognizing me 
in public, except to salute me pleasantly. I helped 
many a one to his position, working in secret, but they 
dare [sic] not reward me openly, although in private 
they were my best and truest friends.”** He used to 
predict the chances of candidates at elections. 

October, 1873, found him in San Francisco, where 
he was about to buy a ticket for New York City. But 
a pickpocket robbed him, and the patient wife in the 


71 Chaney, Primer, 49. 72 Chaney, Ibid., 146. 
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East was to wait still longer for his return. In this ex- 
tremity, penniless, 


a gentleman advanced money to hire Dashaway hall and pay 
advertising for a course of eight lectures on Astro-Theology, 
on condition that I would share the profits equally with him. 
This gave me a start again. 

I spent the winter in San Jose, lecturing, teaching and prac- 
ticing astrology, and had an eight-days debate with Elder Miles 
Grant, the great Second Adventist of Boston. By May, 1874, 
I had saved money enough to return east, but just before start- 
ing, received an anonymous letter from my wife . . . stating 
that she was divorced and could marry again, but if I ever mar- 
ried again she would have me imprisoned. 


This aroused my ire and on June 11th, 1874... three weeks 
later . . . I took another wife. We lived together till June 3d, 
1875 ... almost a year . . . then separated.” 


The fourth Mrs. Chaney, before her marriage, had 
been much interested in spiritualism, but her husband 
taught her something of astrology. Months after he 
deserted her, there was a notice in the San Francisco 
Bulletin for January, 1876, which announced that a 
son had been born to him at San Francisco on January 
12." The parents never afterward met nor did the 
father ever acknowledge his child. 

Upon separating from his latest wife, Chaney had it 
in mind to return to New York, but again he was di- 
verted from his purpose by a development in an un- 
expected quarter. This was an unflattering account of 
him published in The New Northwest, a paper edited 
by the redoubtable Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway of 
Portland, Oregon. Mrs. Duniway was the leader of 
the woman suffrage movement in the Pacific North- 


73 Chaney, Primer, 117-113. 


74 San Francisco Bulletin, Friday, January 17, 1876. 
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west, and a firm friend of all the oppressed or injured 
of her sex. When her eye fell upon reports in the Cal- 
ifornian papers, which described with a wealth of de- 
tail how shamefully Chaney had served his wife, her 
wrath mounted and she wrote a severe piece about 
“this uncouth yet erudite Ishmaelite.”** Chaney denied 
the truth of her statements, wrote her and requested a 
retraction, but Mrs. Duniway held her ground. So 
Chaney, as he wrote afterward,” turned about and went 
back to Oregon, there to prove by his life and conduct 
that she was slandering him basely. Curious, there- 
fore, that he went not to Portland, where the indignant 
editor could keep her eye upon him, but instead to a 
remote village on the Oregon coast, where he stayed 
for two years. If Mrs. Duniway knew he was there 
during this time, she gave no sign; doubtless she was 
as ignorant of his whereabouts as was the expectant 
mother at San Francisco. 

Chaney admired and hated the Portland editor. 
Astrology bore him out. She “was born with Scorpio 
rising. Mercury on the Ascendant and near the cusp.”” 
A person of this description was of course bound to be 
unpleasant. 

At Portland he finally arrived again, and there was 
another marriage, followed in 1886 by another sep- 
aration.” Chaney’s ingrained wiilfulness had of course 


7 The New Northwest (Portland, June 11, 1875), editorial page. 

76 Chaney, Primer, 140. He went to Sand Cape, Tillamook County. 
While there he was elected justice of the peace. Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 
13, 18. 

77 Chaney, Ibid., 141. On Mrs. Duniway (1834-1915), see D. A. B. 
(New York, 1930), V, 513-514. 

78 Chaney, [bid., 118; Portland City Directories for 1884 and 1886, 
104 and 157. 
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much to do with this failure, but so too had his pol- 
itics. His millionaire brother-in-law was one of Henry 
Villard’s intimates, and Chaney’s old-fashioned sense 
of public morality was outraged by some of the methods 
used to “develope” the natural resources of the West. 
He accused his brother-in-law of “going cahoots” with 
the Northern Pacific in stealing timber from govern- 
ment land.” This probity was consistent with Chaney’s 
affiliation successively with the Greenback and Anti- 
Monopoly parties. He kept pace with the reform 
movements, and a few years later was in tune with 
Populism.” 

In 1889 he turned up in St. Louis where he lingered 
three years." His poverty was extreme, but he worked 
hard, teaching and writing on astrology. Indeed, he 
completed his most ambitious literary project while re- 
siding here, and his mental powers were active, quite 
undiminished in every respect. Only his lack of money 
prevented him from founding an astrological journal 
which he had conceived on the broadest of lines. As it 
was, he published two almanacs and a treatise. To pay 
costs of publishing these works he had to deny himself 
everything but the barest of necessities,’ and of his 
savings every penny went to meet the printer’s bills. 
His teaching won him some converts, and his com- 
ments, as forthright as ever about the work of the Eng- 

7° Chaney, Primer, 148. 


8° Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 1. This passage suggests as much. 


*! His name is listed in the St. Louis Directories for 1889, 1890 and 
1891. Here he published his Primer, the Annual for 1890, and a third 
work which has not been found, an almanac for 1889. 


%2 Chaney, Primer, 161, 182. 
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lish astrologers, like “Raphael,” earned scathing com- 
ments in return.” From St. Louis he moved on, a 
pathetic old figure but still of inflexible will, to Chicago. 

During the World’s Fair he established himself in 
the capital of the Middle West. The city was flooded 
with visitors who came from far and near, and he must 
have hoped for converts, auditors for his lectures, and 
purchasers for his books. A public existed at arm’s 
reach, could he attract it to himself? Restless as ever, 
he moved from one part of the city to another. He 
never tarried long at a place. In the Chicago City 
Directory for 1898 he is listed as residing at the same 
address as Daisy F. Chaney, and both are set down as 
astrologers.’ This was the sixth, and ultimate, Mrs. 
Chaney. She cared well for him, and did not let am- 
bition die away. The next year the Directory reads: 
“Prof. Chaney. College of Astrology. 507 Ogden Av- 
enue. Free Lectures every Sunday at 2:30 p.m.” Tra- 
dition has it that during this time he published an as- 
trological magazine which gloried in the gallant title 
of “The Daisy-Chain.” 

After the turn of the century, when McKinley had 
given way to Roosevelt, Chaney’s long course was 
nearly run. The last time his name appeared in the 
Chicago Directory was in the issue for 1902; he was 

83 Raphael’s Prophetic Almanac; or, The Prophetic Messenger and 
Weather Guide for 1892 . . . (London, 1892). “Raphael” was James 
Cross. He had a sharp attack on Chaney in this issue, “Raphael and His 
Slanderer.” Once before he had condescended to notice Chaney, in The 


Prophetic Messenger for 1885. Chaney on the other hand was always 
noticing the Englishman: he had practically a mania on the subject. 


84 Chicago City Directory for 1898: Daisy F. and Wm. H. Chaney, 
astrologers, h. 3104 South Park Avenue. 381. 
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then upwards of eighty-one years old.” Information 
about this final phase of his life is scanty, and almost 
impossible to verify. It is said that he was worn in 
body, and blind, too, but still a stubborn fighter in the 
cause he championed. It is said also that he died des- 
titute and solitary, cut off from companionship at the 
end of his days by reason of his exacting manner.” 
No record of the time or place of his death has been 
discovered, although a personal search through the re- 
turns on file in the archives of Cook County almost 
conclusively establishes that he did not die within the 
limits of this jurisdiction. In the teeming city by the 
lake his end was as mysterious as if, a hermit, he had 
passed away deep in the forest of his native Maine. 

Thus closed a life from which anxiety and doubt as 
to the morrow had seldom been absent. Chaney came 
late to his chosen work, having first tried the truth of 
many things and discarded all as of evil report. Al- 
ways, thereafter, and always with a lean purse, he 
struggled as the missionary of a system and as the re- 
former of its theory to widen the circle of astrological 
influence. No charge of insincerity can lie against his 
name. His was the nature of a Yankee idealist,” in- 
tent on perfecting an instrument for the better eluci- 

*° Chicago City Directory for 1902: William H. Chaney, h. 57 South 
48th Avenue. 422. 

** For this and other items the writer is obliged to Liewellyn George, 
Esq., of Los Angeles, California, a former president of the American 
Astrological Association. Mr. George sponsors the statement that after 
Chaney’s death a group of his associates in Chicago collected a sum of 


money and erected a monument to him in that city. ‘The writer has been 
unable to discover the location of this memorial. 

*7 Chaney, Primer, 25. “We design making . . . the Magic Circle 
a monthly magazine that will criticise error, injustice and superstition 
in all their forms.” 
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dation of man’s moral attributes. He aimed at the 
fashioning of an astrology at once purified,” refound- 
ed,” and Americanized.” His writings at their best 
glow with a reformer’s ardor but they no less clearly 
illuminate the evidences of his dogmatism, harshness 
of manner, and woeful deficiency in tact. But all his 
labors led only to eventual defeat. In old age he 
sorrowfully knew this for the truth and bore witness 
to it. It was one of the last gestures of a man who 
had spent half a lifetime in pursuing a system by the 
world condemned as an antique and picturesque error. 

His real enemies were neither the Duniways nor 
the “Raphaels.” Ideas were his most dangerous foes, 
competing ideas: Darwin’s theory of natural selection, | 
the grandiose evolutionary concepts of Herbert Spen- 


%* For an instance of what he meant by this, see Chaney’s Annual, 
1890, 8-9. 

8° “The English astrologers teach that the planets are the cause of one 
being born fortunate or unfortunate, intellectual or idiotic, beautiful or 
deformed, etc. I maintain that the planets do not have the slightest in- 
fluence in any of these directions, but that the status is determined by the 
antenatal conditions, the period of gestation being hastened or retarded 
that the child may be born at a time when the heavenly bodies will in- 
dicate what the child will be, the same as the barometer indicates what 
the weather will be. For this, Raphael ridiculed me in his almanac of 
1885, more than hinting that I was of feeble intellect.” Chaney’s Annual, 
1890, 12. Italics by the writer. 

°° That is, tables calculated by Americans in America, in order to 
destroy the monopoly of the English astrologers; the omission from al- 
manacs of departments of information that were justified only by hoary 
custom; and the excision of the nativities of the crowned heads of Europe. 
“Young America is progressive and declines to follow a custom for 
which no better reason can be given than its antiquity. We have no 
admiration for people because of old families, but value a man because 
of his true worth. . . . Americans are more interested in having their 
own Nativities than those of the royal paupers of the old world. . . 
who live in profligacy upon the earnings of the producing classes, many 
of whom are struggling in squalid poverty while royalty annually 
squanders tens of millions.” Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 1. 
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cer, the popularized scientific teachings of Edward 
Youmans, in short, the whole body of late nineteenth- 
century mechanistic philosophy. In the race with the 
verified knowledge of the laboratories, astrology could 
not but come off second best, when it was judged in 
the open forum by the generality of men. And as for 
that narrower audience, which either denied or ignored 
the evidence of test tube and microscope, it was under 
no compelling necessity to accept Chaney’s brand of 
astrology to the exclusion of “The Secret Doctrine” of 
Madame Blavatsky, or the mysterious lures of spirit- 
ualism.”* And so was Chaney’s ambition made difficult 
beyond the hope of probable success. 

To the dwellers in the cities, the New England up- 
lands have sent one prophet after another, each bear- 
ing a message that the world has heard only tardily. 
Out of Vermont came Smith and Young, out of the 
Merrimac valley Mark Baker’s daughter Mary. From 
a wilderness clearing in Maine emerged Chaney. But 
for him today rise no Temple Block, no Mother 
Church. His few books and pamphlets are merely 
curious rarities: they do not sell in thousands. Where 

%1 “Psychic research has discovered a sixth sense, and millions are in- 
fatuated with a belief in Hypnotism, Clairvoyance, Spirit Raps and Spirit 
Materializations. Amid all this search for the wonderful, Americans are 
among the foremost, yet it is remarkable that so few are interested in the 
science and philosophy of the celestial orbs.” Primer, 1. He especially 
disliked the spiritualists, who were probably his strongest competitors 
for the favors of the public. Referring to a case that had come to his 
attention, where a white girl had been held captive by a negro in New 
Orleans for a year, he asked: “Where were the clairvoyants that none of 
them saw her? Where were her spirit friends? Where the spirit of 
Howard and other great philanthropists that none of them could make 
known this cruel outrage? Strange that the spirits can come from their 


bright homes supernal, to crown their grandchildren with flowers eternal, 
but could not tell of this thing infernal.” Chaney’s Annual, 1890, 30. 
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are his disciples? The question is rhetorical. With a 
tenacity of purpose as great as Mrs. Eddy’s, and with 
a vitality that reminds us in more ways than one of 
Brigham Young, Chaney labored toward no conclud- 
ing victory. Ignorant as the public is of his strange 
career, the astrologers, the men of his own guild, have 
not utterly forgotten him. Today in their own fashion 
they pay modest honors to his memory as a pioneer in 
their field of work. It is well. The prosperous as- 
trologers of this age, who speak over the radio, who ad- 
vise when to buy and when to sell on Wall Street —let 
them continue to remember their Moses. They pass 
daily between gates that for him were barred; they 
reap where he sowed. 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING IN BOSTON, 1728 


CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


HE heightened cost of living which resulted from the 

impaired purchasing power of paper currency, 1710-1728, 
caused great distress in Massachusetts “to the clergy and other 
salary men, to widows and orphans whose estates consisted of 
money at interest.”* Curiously enough, this was accompanied 
in some of the larger towns by increased extravagance and dis- 
play.* Such unusual expenditure was roundly scored by many 
currency pamphleteers,* and led the General Court to take 
action, in one respect at least, to stem the tide. In 1721, a 
law to discourage “extraordinary expenditures for funerals” 
was passed, being renewed from time to time. In particular, 
a penalty was laid on the giving of “scarffs” in the belief that 
such expenses had impoverished many people.‘ 

There was widespread discussion of the reasons why “the 
Country labours under such pressing Difficulties.” Especially 
was this problem thrashed out by “salary men.” The pub- 
lisher of the New-England Weekly Journal, with a sense of 
“human interest value” rare in that day, printed in his issue 
of November 25, 1728, a statement charging the inhabitants 
of Boston with “Inadvertence to their own Expences.” To 


1 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts (Boston, 1795), 1, 
z10. By 1728 prices had doubled. See New-England Weekly Journal, 
December 23, 1728. 


2A. M. Davis, Currency and Banking in the Province of Massachu- 
setts Bay (New York, 1901), Part 1, 108. 


* A. M. Davis, Colonial Currency Reprints (Prince Society: Boston, 
1910), passim. 


* Davis, Currency and Banking, Part 1, 109. 
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this he appended a “Fair and easy computation of The Neces- 
sary Expences in a Family of but Middling Figure.”* If it 
was his desire to arouse a debate, as seems evident, he was not 
disappointed. In the very next number of his paper, “Ex- 
perience Thrifty” replied that such a computation would un- 
doubtedly be of very great aid to the public, but he was struck 
with “Surprise to see how wild a Business your pretended 
Computation is, and how unfairly you have stretcht out the 
Charge beyond all Limits of Reason and Experience.” He, 
too, presented an estimate, which was both much lower and 
more inclusive than the former one.° 

In reply to these two articles, the Boston News-Letter of 
December 5 published a communicaticn from “Mr. Moder- 
ator,” which pointed out that the earlier schedules erred so far 
as the middle class was concerned — the publisher’s being too 
high, “Mr. Thrifty’s” too low. The writer stated that he 
would act as a mediator between the two schemes, and pre- 
sented his “accompt” accordingly.’ 

At this stage the ministers of Boston entered the argument. 
A statement of the average income of a minister appeared in 
the Journal on December 9, demonstrating that the clergy 
could expect about £389.0.0 a year, which, according to the 
schedules recently published, was hardly a living wage. This 
letter aroused a storm of protest from several ministers who 
wrote to the press, asserting that £389.0.0 was a much exag- 
gerated estimate.* An interesting sidelight was cast on the 
situation by a letter from a country clergyman to a friend in 
Boston. He commended “Moderator’s” computation as “very 
much preferable to either of the former,” but scored him for 
failing to point out “the one grand Incongruity” in “Thrifty’s” 
scheme. “Mr. Thrifty,” he held, “pretends to compute for a 
Family of some Distinction, and consisting of no less than Nine 
in Number; yet the Calculation under most of the heads is 


5 See Document I. ® See Document II. 7 See Document III. 


® New-England Weekly Journal, xci, December 16, 1728; XCHI, 
December 23; and Boston News-Letter, December 12, 1728. 
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made .. . only for the lower Life.... Certainly no Gentle- 
man in Boston can Victual his Family at the rate Mr. Thrifty 
indicates. . . .”* The minister also expressed his surprise at 
learning that living in the city was so much more expensive 
than in the country. 

Indirectly the accompanying budgets are of interest as an 
indication of the extent of social stratification in early eight- 
eenth-century Boston. Here we learn what articles of food 
appeared in the daily diet of the townspeople. Light is shed 
on labor conditions, when it is noted that the annual cost of a 
maid servant was but twice that of soap, sand and washing, 
and but slightly greater than a year’s supply of candles. The 
items mentioned at the end of the accounts as not included in 
the estimates are valuable as indicating the range of family 
activities in this period. Such contributions may, perhaps, be 
regarded as the earliest American prototype of the modern 
newspaper’s household page. 


I 


Boston, November 25. 1728” 


I have a long time tho’t that one great Reason why this 
Country labours under such pressing Difficulties, is the People’s 
Inadvertence to their own Expences: By which means, think- 
ing they don’t expend so much as they really do; they live at 
an higher Rate than their Incomes bear, and so is become in- 
volved in surprizing Straits and Difficulties. To open their 
Eyes, and awaken them in this matter, I tho’t it might be of 
Publick Service to present a fair and easy Computation of 


*° New-England Weekly Journal, xc, December 9; xci, December 16, 
1728. 


10 New-England Weekly Journal, No. Lxxxviti, November 25, 1728. 
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The Necessary Expences in a Family of but middling 
Figure, and no more than Eight Persons. 


1. For Diet 

For One Person for One Day d. 

Breakfast, but 1 d. for Bread, and 1 pint of 
Milk 2d. aR. ® 
Dinner, Meat, Roots, Salt and Vinegar. 13 36 
Supper as the Breakfast, but wae 2 

Small Beer for the Whole Day, Winter 
and Summer o_o 
Mew 8 © 
For One Person, One Week, i.e. 7 Days 2 6 
For Eight Persons for one Day vy SD wa 


For Eight Persons for one Year, 
i.e. 365 Days 1219 .. 

m1. Candles, but 3 a night Summer and 
Winter, for ordinary and extraordinary 


occasions, at 9 in the pound, and at 15d. Jt Deals 


a pound. 
mi. For Sand, Soap, and Washing, for one 

Year. = ee 
Iv. But One Maid’s Wages, se 


1241 12 I 


WHICH isl.4 13—a WEEK. 


person, then the 4 Articles above will 
amount, in one Year to 


N.B. If the Dinner be allowed at 1s a 
1.265 18 9 


WHICH is l.5 2—a WEEK. 
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Besides the following Articles. 


- No House Rents mentioned, nor Buying, Carting or Saw- 


ing Fire wood. 


- No Butter, Cheese, Sugar, Coffee, Tea, nor Chocolate. 
- No Wine, nor Cyder, nor any other Spiritous Liquors, not 


so much as Strong Beer. 


- No Tobacco, Fruit, Spice nor Sweet-meats. 
- No Hospitality, nor Occasional Entertaining, either Gen- 


tlemen, Strangers, Friends or Relatives. 


- No Acts of Charity, nor Contributions for Pious Uses. 
- No Pocket Expences, either for Horse-hire, Travelling, 


Convenient Recreation, or Numberless other Occasions. 


- No Charge of Nursing. 

- No Schooling for Children. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
- No Buying, mending or repairing Household Stuff, or 


No Buying of Books of any sort, or Pens, Ink, and Paper. 
No Lyings in. 
No Sickness — nothing to the Apothecaries or Doctors. 


Utensils. 

Nothing to the Simstress, nor to the Taylor, nor to the 
Barber, nor to the Hatter, nor to the Shoemaker, nor 
to the Shopkeeper, — and therefore NO CLOATHS. 


Inferences. 


. What need there is, of being Diligent to provide for our 
Households. 
. Of Computing Our Income and Expences. 


. Of Living with the greatest Thriftiness. 
4- 


Of Wealthy Men’s Considering the Case of those that 
are in no such ways of Gain as they. 

How is it possible some Families should Subsist without 
being greatly involv’d? 


A 6th Inference is —— The dreadful cry of the Poor Oppress’d! 
And a 7th and last, I leave for every Serious Christian in this 


Professing Country to think of. — 
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II 
To the Publisher of the WEEKLY JOURNAL." 


It was doubtless a Gratification to many of your Readers to 
see in your Last an Essay towards a Computation of the neces- 
sary Demands for House keeping in this difficult Day: and 
truly, I’m pretty much in the Thought, that a Computation 
upon this Head, if exact, and done in a plain and easy method, 
it’s probable might be of publick Service; particularly as it 
would tend to strike Conviction very powerfully into the 
Minds of many inadvertent Persons, who keeping no just Ac- 
compt of their Receipts or Disbursements from time to time, 
and so being ignorant very much of their Domestick Charges, 
are therefore unawares betray’d into numberless Extravagances 
in their own Living; or else, if more penuriously dispos’d, will 
not be persuaded to attend unto the Difficulties their Neighbours 
are grappling with, that have but slender Incomes to subsist 
upon. 

But then it was equally a Surprize to see how wild a Business 
your pretended Computation is, and how unfairly you seem to 
have stretcht out the heads of Charge beyond all Limits of 
Reason and Experience. As for instance, Ten pence a Person 
per day for Dinner, and that without any Consideration of 
Butter, Cheese, Cyder, and several other [tems common at the 
Noon-Meal; this looks like a prodigious Fallacy and Amuse- 
ment. 

But instead of spending any Remarks on your Calculation, 
give me Leave to offer you one of my own: in which I shall 
reduce the Support of a Family, I hope, to a much lower 
Estimate than you’ ve set it at. 

It is thus — 

I suppose the Family to lie in a Medium; to be of middle 
Fashion, and Nine in number: which I presume is the least 
that the Generality of Houses in Town of any figure (take 
one with another) do consist of. Now for such a Family the 
Demands are as follows, viz. 


11 New-England Weekly Journal, No. Lxxxix, December 2, 1728. 
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1. For the Table, after the Rate of Six Shillings: and ten 
pence per day for the whole Household. 


I. 


Which is thus Calculated —, 
Bread, 1d. and 2f. a person per day, 
for 9 persons, say 


. Milk, Morn and Even. 2d. a person 


is, in the whole 


. Flesh and Pottage and Pudding at 


Dinner 3d. a Person, is — 


. Herbs, Cabbage or Roots, and Vinegar, 


Pepper, Pickels, Salt, allow for the wh. 
House 8d. a day 


. Butter, at the rate of 2 Firkins a Year, 


Wt. 68 each, and 16d. a pound, is 
for the whole House 6d. a day. 


. Cheese, at 9d. a pound, 50 wt. for the 


Year, which will allow after the rate 
of 1d. per day, for the whole House. 


. Drink, viz. Beer at 8s. reckning 12 


Barrels per Year, and Cyder 4 Bar. at 
12s. also Wine 6 Gall. in the Year at 
5s. Which is after the Rate of 6d. 
per day for the whole Family — 


. Sugar, after the rate of 90 Wt. per 


annum, at 8d. a pound allow for the 
whole House 2d. per day 


. Molasses, at 5s. after the Rate of 7 


Gals. a year, allow 1d. per day 


So that at this lay, which some I suppose 


will think is all alnog [sic] diminu- 
tive enough, the whole Day’s common 
Table-Expence for all the Family turns 
out as I said, at 


Now add for Occasional Entertaining, at 





the rate of 2d. per day. 


a ¢ 
. 2 
1 6 
2S 
8 
6 
I 
6 
2 
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u. For Lights, at 9 in the Pound, and 15d. per 


l. reckoning 3 per Evening, allow sd.a> .. .. 5§ 
Night. 

mi. For Shoes, for 8 Persons, after the rate of 
each 1 pair in 3 Months, and reckning it} .... 9 


as 9s. one with another, allow gd. a day. 
1v. For Cloathing, of all sorts (Woolen, Linn-] 
en, Muslin, Silk,) allow the Shopkeeper 
and the Tailor for 8 persons, at the rate 





of 1. 10 a piece annually, one with an-{ ~~ %.9 
other which is but a little above 4s. and 
4d. per day. 
v. For Washing once a Month, 1 Womans 
Wages and Diet, at 4 or §s. is after the} .. .. 2 


rate of 2d. per day. 
vi. For 1 Maid’s Wages at 1. 11 per annum, 
patria ne Jie lal 
y 7d. a day. 
vi. For Pocket-Expences, grant 2d. a day. od Veg 


The Sum total of the daily Expence for 


these Articles is — i. 8 

The Weekly Bill at this proportion, is 4 13 11 

Which by the Year (i.e. 52 Weeks, and an : 
1 day) amounts to — 44 47 


This for the present is my Computation: which, tho’ imper- 
fect, claims to be much more correct and just, so far as it goes, 
than what you have attempted.—And thus by a very moderate 
Reckoning you see a numerous Family fed, and cloath’d, and 
enjoying a pretty comfortable subsistence; especially IN CASE 
they know how to make convenient Provision for their other 
unavoidable Expences common and extraordinary, which I 
must not now enter into so particularly into the Detail of: but 
wou’d leave every one to compute those things for himself, 
and to supply as he can not only the Demands for private 
Charity, but also for the publick Rates and Contributions, for 
Fuel, House-Rent, and several other important Articles, as 
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Medicine, Nursing, &c. the Purchase and Repair of necessary 
Tools and Implements (which for some Business is a constant 
and heavy Charge) Household-Furniture, Pictures, Plate, 
Glass and China Wares: As also for the Tea-table, the Coffee- 
cup, the Chocolate-bowl, and the Punch-bowl: Likewise for 
Spices, Sweetmeats, and several sorts of Fruits foreign and 
domestick: with a Variety of other desirable, tho’ expensive, 
Comforts of humane Life, that are very common in Families 
of but a moderate Size and Rank in the World. I will also 
leave it to every one to adjust with his Barber, Hatter, Glover, 
Tobacconist, and others. — But I must forbear even the men- 
tion of any further Articles of Expence: for else I see I shall 
grow as Sick of my own Computation, for its Defects, as I was 
at first vex’d with yours for its Excesses. Neither have I any 
Lilt for Inferences; because, to confess the truth, of some very 
obvious ones I am asham’d, and of others I am afraid, like 
those who care not to come to the Light. However shall 
submit to Correction to, and now break off with the usual Re- 
serve at the foot of Accompts. 
ERRORS excepted, 


Boston, Nov. 27, 1728 PER Experience Thrifty. 


III 


BosTON, Decemb. 5. 
To the Publisher of the Weekly News-Letter.” 
Sir, 

Having seen the two different Computations of the necessary 
Expence of House-keeping Printed in the two last Weekly 
Journals; I can’t but agree with their Authors that the Pub- 
lishing them may be of General Service. But as the former 
seems to have rather Exceeded, the latter seems to have much 
fallen short of a just and fair Computation, and this especially 
in the Head of the Dinner. For as the Former sets it at 10d. 
a Person, without the allowance of Pudding, Bread, Cheese 
and several other Particulars, which seems to be somewhat too 


12 Boston News-Letter, November 28/December 5, 1728. 








1. For Diet 
For one Person a Day 
1. Breakfast Bread 1d. a Pint of Milk 2d. 
2. Dinner, Pudding, Bread, Meat, Roots, 
Pickels, Vinegar, Salt and Cheese 

N.B. In this Article of the Dinner, I would 
include all the Raisins, Currants, Suet, 
Flour, Eggs, Cramberries, Apples; and 
where there are Children, all their Inter- 
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high; so the Latter allows but 2s 3d. for Meat and Pudding 
to satisfy a whole Family of 8 or 9 persons to Dine on, which 
every House-Keeper in Town can disprove in a Moment. I 
shall therefore act as a MODERATOR between the two differing 
Scheams and take out of each what I judge to be proper; with- 
out Reflecting on either, which savours rather of a Partial and 
Malicious Intention than of a serious and equal Inquiry after 
the Truth. And as the former Scheam appears to me to be 
rather clearer and more Methodical as far as it goes, I shall 
make use of that as the Ground-work of my present Essay. 

But here I wou’d 1st lay down these two Preliminaries. 

1. The Computation is by no means Designed for Families 
of the lower Rank, or of daily Labourers, which may be ex- 
pected to live somewhat lower, as their Incomes require: But 
for Families of a Middling Figure, who bare the Character 
of being Genteel, and of whom its expected that tho’ they don’t 
expend at the Rate of those who have great Estates, that yet 
they live agreeable to their more publick Character. I men- 
tion this to prevent mistakes, and because several parts of Mr. 
Thrifty’s Scheam seem to be calculated only for the lower Life. 

2. Because the Families, in this Town especially, may be 
reckoned at a Medium-Rate of 8 in a Family, I chuse to com- 
pute for this Number rather than any either above or below it. 

3- The Circumstances of Particular Families being various 
and different, I wou’d take into my Computation those Ex- 
pences only that are common among them, and which are most 
needful, and easy to be reduced to a pretty certain and fair 
Computation. And for this Reason I chuse to compute some 
Articles by the Day, and others by the Year in General. 


00 00 03 


00 00 09 
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meat Eatings throughout the whole 
Year. And I think a Gentleman cannot 
well Dine his Family at a lower rate 
than this. 

3- Supper as the Breakfast. 

4- Small Beer for the whole Day, Winter 


and Summer. 


N.B. In this Article of the Beer, I would 
likewise include all the Molasses, used 
in the Family, not only in Brewing, but 
on other Occasions. 

For one Person a Day in all 


For a whole Family — Breakfast 
Dinner 


Supper 
Beer 


For the whole Family 365 Days or a Year 
Which is 181. 5s. short of the first Compu- 
tation, besides the Articles added above. 


APPENDIX 


1. For Butter, according to Mr. Thrifty’s 
Account, two Firkins at 68 Ib, apiece 
and 16d. a Pound. 

2. For Sugar, cannot be less than 10s. a 
Month, or 4 Weeks, especially where 
there are Children. 

u. For Candles but 3 a Night Summer and Win- 
ter, for ordinary and extraordinary Occa- 
sions, at 15d. for 9 in the Pound. 

mi. For Sand 20s. Soap 40s. Washing once in 
4 weeks at 3s. a time, with three Meals a 
Day, &c. 2s. more i.e. 1.3 §s. 
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For but one Maids Wages 101. which is 20s. 
less than Mr. Thrifty allows. 10 00 00 


. For Shoes after the Rate of each 3 Pair in a 


Year at 9s. a Pair for 7 Persons, the Maid 
finding her own gl. 9s. which is 3]. 3s. less 
than Mr. Thrifty allows. 9 09 Ov 


1.249 12 05 
But if Mr. Thrifty’s full Account for Shoes be 
allowed, which is 4 Pair a Person a Year at 
gs.; then the whole Account amounts to 1.252 15 05 


Besides the following Articles. 


- No House-Rents mentioned, nor Buying, Carting, Pyling, 


or Sawing Firewood. 


. No Coffee, Tea, nor Chocolate. 

- No Wine, no Cyder, nor other Spiritous Liquors. 

- No Pipes, Tobacco, Spice, nor Sweet meats. 

- No Hospitality or Occasional Entertainment, either Gen- 


tlemen, Strangers, Friends, or Relatives. 


- No Acts of Charity, nor Contribution for Pious Uses. 
- No Pocket Expenses, either for Horse-hire, Travelling, 


Convenient Recreations, Postage for Letters, or Num- 
berless other Occasions. 


- No Charge of Nursing. 

- No Schooling for Children. 
10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 


No Buying of Books of any Sort, or Pens, Ink and Paper. 
No Lyings-in. 

No Sickness — nor nothing to the Apothecaries or Doctors. 
No Buying, mending, or repairing Household Stuff or 

Utensils. 

Nothing to the Simstress, nor to the Taylor, nor to the 
Barber, nor to the Hatter, nor to the Shopkeeper, and 
therefore No Cloaths. 








JACOB JESSON AND FREEDOM OF THE JURY 
IN THE BAY COLONY 


CHARLES L. LUNDIN 


[AMONG the heroes of the seventeenth-century struggle in 
England and America to maintain the constitutional 
rights of the common man against the usurpations of vested au- 
thority, a modest place should be accorded Jacob Jesson of 
Boston. Had this unsung provincial paladin found men of 
similar spirit and intelligence among his fellow-members of a 
Massachusetts jury in 1675, they might have attained a fame 
as lasting as that of the jury in the trial of William Penn and 
William Meade. Unfortunately for the glory of New Eng- 
land, Jesson stood alone, and suffered failure, punishment and 
oblivion; hence only the occasional browser in the dusty court 
files of the Massachusetts Bay Colony happens upon the heart- 
warming record of this sturdy Puritan’s intransigence.* 

To a man of the present day the voluminous records of 
Massachusetts lawsuits in the 1670’s afford dismal reading. 
At its best, and for any period, literature of this type does not 
tend to increase one’s faith in human nature. But during the 
fifth decade of the Bay Colony’s existence there was, in addi- 
tion to the customary evidence of human meanness and greed, 
a peculiar flavor of sycophancy pervading many of the petitions, 
appeals, objections and responses addressed to the courts, which 
is thoroughly distasteful to the modern palate. In the raw Amer- 
ican wilderness, the oligarchy controling the public affairs of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony had lost little time in arrogat- 
ing to itself the privileges and position of a superior class in the 
community. This phenomenon was nowhere more apparent 
than in the courts, in which the presiding magistrates appear 
to have cloaked themselves in the semi-sanctity of the royal 


1 The documents quoted in this essay may be found in the Early Court 
Files of Suffolk County, Case No. 1424. 
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judges of England. It is painful to one with any feeling for 
human dignity to note with what servility the appellant from 
a lower to a higher court would frequently take care in his 
written reasons of appeal to disclaim all intention of “reflect- 
ing” upon the superior wisdom or virtue of the lower court; 
and with what fawning zeal the defendant in error, in an- 
swering such reasons, would endeavor to construe as a “high 
reflection” any objection therein entered against the verdict 
appealed from —this obviously in the hope of bringing down 
upon the head of the appellant the wrath of outraged magisterial 
dignity. 

Amidst this atmosphere of subservience, Jacob Jessson arose 
to hurl a blunt challenge at the undue prestige of the magis- 
trates. He appears to have been himself a member of the 
prosperous merchant class from which the ruling hierarchy was 
chiefly drawn; but in his protest he voiced the rights of every 
man in the colony — although, as is all too often the case, his 
service apparently remained unappreciated by those whose rights 
he strove to defend. 

The occasion arose out of a series of incidents which the 
blundering of the Suffolk County Court succeeded in turning 
into a complex legal tangle. One Joseph Waters, of Lan- 
caster, of whom little is known, had stolen a silver porringer 
from Benjamin Gibbs of Boston, an unlovable character fre- 
quently involved in lawsuits. A warrant was issued for Waters’ 
arrest; but the culprit prudently remained in concealment, with 
the result that the Suffolk County Court, on August 3, 1674, 
issued the following order: 

“Whereas Joseph Waters of Lancaster, who stole a peice of 
plate from Mr. Benjamin Gibbs of Boston Valued at: 40% hath 
made his Escape and although warrant is out for his apprehen- 
tion doth still abscond and is concealed: The Constable of 
Lancaster having Seized a horse of the saide Waters’s and hath 
him in his custody, who is at expence and charge in keeping 
and Looking after him: The Court Orders that the saide Con- 
stable doe deliver the saide horse to Mr. Benjamin Gibbs at 
apprizement by men indifferently chosen.” 
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This was done, although Waters surrendered himself to 
justice before the delivery of the horse to Gibbs. The trial of 
the thief occurred on August 20, 1674, and is officially record- 
ed as follows: 

“Joseph Waters being bound over to the Court to answer 
for his stealing a silver porringer from Mr. Benjamin Gibbs 
and being called to answer for the same: the Court upon hear- 
ing what was alleaged and proved against him and what him- 
selfe Owned in the case Sentenced the saide Waters to pay 
Forty Shillings in mony as a fine to the County and to pay to Mr. 
Benjamin Gibbs £:5 :8:0. in mony being that threefold restitu- 
tion which the Law requires (the saide Gibbs to haue the peice 
of plate, which was sold to Mr. Hull returned to him againe) 
and to pay fees of Court standing committed untill the Sen- 
tence bee performed: and the Court declare that they discharge 
Andrew Edmunds from the Sentence of the Court declared 
against him at theire former Session and from his imprison- 
ment; The said Waters having cleered him in open Court.”* 

It will be noted that the verdict contains no reference to the 
horse which Gibbs had received. 

Unable to make the restitution required by this judgment, 
and apparently assuming that the transfer of the horse to Gibbs 
was invalidated by the sentence, Waters immediately made an 
assignment of his property in the animal to one Josiah Whet- 
comb, on condition that the latter pay his fine and the sum 
awarded by the Court to Gibbs. After fulfilling his part of 
the agreement, Whetcomb demanded delivery of the horse. 
Gibbs, apparently seeing an opportunity to make a handsome 
profit out of Waters’ theft, refused to surrender the animal. 

Unconvinced that justice required such a piling-up of riches 
in the willing hands of Gibbs, Whetcomb sued Gibbs at the 
County Court in April, 1675, for illegally detaining the horse, 
and recovered a verdict awarding him possession of the animal 
or £6 in money, with costs of court. Gibbs appealed the case. 
His “Reasons of Apeall” and a supplementary “declaration” 
consist chiefly of vilification of Waters and Whetcomb and an 
unsuccessful attempt by juggling his real and imaginary ex- 


* Edmunds had been accused and convicted as an accomplice of Waters. 
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penses in connection with the case to establish a moral right 
to the “Surfited jade,” for which he expressed a low regard 
scarcely compatible with his obvious eagerness to retain it. 
Among his arguments, however, there appears in vague and 
half-developed form one fundamental and unassailable point 
which logically establishes his case: the fact that the Court had 
ordered the delivery of the horse to him unconditionally and 
for no specific purpose, and had not yet revoked the order. 

The appeal was heard in September, 1675, by the Court of 
Assistants, at which Jacob Jesson was an unwilling member of 
the jury. His intelligence was affronted by the complete lack 
of any logical and consistent principle in the regulation of the 
affair by the Court hitherto; and he repeatedly refused to con- 
cur with the rest of the jury in sustaining the verdict of the 
lower court. The result is indicated in the following order 
of the Court (which, through some oversight, is not included in 
the published “Records of the Court of Assistants”): 

“Tt is ordered that Jacob Jesson giue Bond in the some of 
20! for his Apperance before the Generall Court held the 13th 
of october next, then and there to Answer for his non con- 
curanc vnto the Judgment of the Bench and eleuen of the 
Jury in a Case depending, And the Jury is dismist at present 
and after the Generall Court; haue giuen there Judgment 
concerning the said Jesson, the sayd Jury are to Attend the 
Court of Assistants when they are called therevnto.” 

Such an infringement of a juryman’s freedom of judgment 
required a protest. Jesson met the requirement magnificently, 
in a statement explaining to the General Court his grounds 
for not having concurred with the rest of the jury. Clearly 
and cogently he traces the developments of the case in detail 
from the beginning. He points out that the Court had ordered 
delivery of the horse to Gibbs without any explicit declaration 
that it was in compensation for the damage sustained by the 
theft; that no Court order had been issued dispossessing Gibbs 
of the beast; and that in consequence, should he surrender the 
horse to Whetcomb, he would still be responsible to the Court 
for it at any future time. Jesson demonstrates that the action 
of the Court in entrusting the horse to Gibbs must be regarded 
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as a purely provisional disposal — “or Elce,” he slyly remarks, 
“it must Be sayd that the Court Intended own thing and 
ordered another: but that I Dare not say.” It is impossible, he 
asserts, that the animal could have been awarded in compensa- 
tion for the damages, for: 

“How Could the Court grant a Judgment against said Wa- 
ters: before he had his tryall and if soe: then gibbs Could not 
haue the horse any other way but as A trustee Responding the 
Apprisement when Required from the Court now Gibbs Being 
only A trustee he is not Responsible to any other person but 
those who betrusted him Waters neuer betrusted him With a 
horse: id therefore noe Reason to giue him such a horse The 
said Waters takeing a Wrong Course: for Instead of Sueing 
gibbs he ought to haue made his address to the Court; who 
too: his uorse from him: and got there order to gibbs to de- 
liuer him and then his Way had been Clear Either gibbs 
Would haue been as good as his Word: in saying vpon Sight 
of Such an order he would deliver the Horse: or Elce with far 
less trouble he would haue been made doe it.” 

Having thus set forth the reasonable grounds for his dissent, 
Jesson enters upon a vigorous defence of his right to maintain 
his conclusions: 

“The Premises being Well Considered I Cannot Consent 
to find against gibbs and am Soe throughly Setled in my Judg- 
ment: that I should be absolutely forsworn: if I should find 
other Wise; without haueing more light aforded to mee then 
I Could euer see yett; and therefore wherein I am soe Culpable 
as to be soe Highly threatened by the Honored Gouernour and 
Major Clark: either with a fine of neare a thousand pounds 
per Annum: or Imprisonment I cant see any Reason or law 
for it: without there be a Law: that he that will not be for- 
sworn shall pay more then he hath or Elce be Imprisoned: 
but forsworne I must bee If I find against gibbs: according to 
the best Judgment I haue: but it may be my dissenting from 
the Rest of the Jury was not Soe hainously taken as dissenting 
from the Court: to which I answer: that whether the Court 
was not of my mind I will not say: but this I can say that Seu- 
erall Honored Magistrates did declare themselues to be of the 
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same apprehention I am of but Suppose neuer A Magistrate: had 
been of the same minde With my self; what Crime is it; that: 
that conuicts mee of: I know noe Law that Requireth Jury 
men to be of the same mind with the Maggistrates: nor noe 
oath that is giuen to vs to oblige vs soe; but this I know that: 
Jury men doe take oathes to giue in A Just Verdict According 
to Law & Euidence: which can bee vnderstood noe otherwise 
then According to their Best Judgment: and not According to 
the Judgment the bench is off ; for if that should bee the mean- 
ing of the oath then the Jury are not Judges but the bench 
which is in Effect to [rob] vs of all our Libertie and to take 
the power out of our Hands: which the [Law hath] giuen vs: 
for it: for the Law Sayth a Jury of Twelue men shall try 
Cases and their [verdict] shall stand: although the bench doth 
not Agree to it: and the Reason is A Jury [is] the plantifes 
and defendants peers: But the bench are not their peers: and 
therefore to make a Jury Say as the bench sayth is to mock the 
Law and to make the Jury men but noses of Wax: which 
thing is soe vnreasonable that none will plead for it: Soe that 
Seeing as A Jury man I am not Required to be of the same 
minde with a Court but according to my own Judgment to 
act and doe (the Law haueing prouided A Remedy in Case 
any Jury Should goe Contrary to Law) I Cant Judg what 
Reason there can Bee giuen: why I Should Be thus highly 
punnished in being bound ouer to A generall Court which 
Causeth my Reputation to Come in Question for sayth vox 
populi if he had Not Commited some hainous transgression he 
would not haue been bound ouer to this Court and besides A 
great Losse to me and if the Court would but Consider the 
great vexation of spirit: this Business hath Caused mee in soe 
much that the Loss of some hundreds of pounds: hath not oc- 
casioned; and all because I cant make my Conscience Buckele 
Like a twig and Say the sun shins when I know its only moon 
light.” 

Unhappily, the same magistrates who presided over the 
County Court and the Court of Assistants were also the most 
influential members of the General Court; and the last- 
named body was more interested in upholding the dignity of 
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the bench than in permitting an outsider to expose its muddle- 
headedness. Hence the following decision of the highest au- 
thority in the Colony: 

“This Court haueing considered the case of Mr. Jacob 
Jesson bound over to this court from the Court of Assistants 
for his wilfull and pertinacious opposeing, and vnreasonable 
refuseing to Concurr with the Bench and Eleven of the Jury 
in the Case between Mr. Benjamin Gibbs and Josiah Whet- 
com together with those high ref[l]ections, and Abusive Ex- 
pressions in his declaracion given in to this Court tending to 
the debaseing Authority amongst us, doe Adjudge the Said 
Jacob Jesson to be publiquely admonished and to pay the Summe 
of tenn pounds in money as a fine to the Country, and to stand 
Committed till this Sentence be performed, the Deputyes haue 
past this our Honored Magists Consenting hereto 


William Torrey Cleric 
18. 9: 1675 


Consented to by the magists Edw: Rawson Secret” 

Here ends the record of one of the earliest disgraces and 
glories of Massachusetts. It was not the first time that a 
thoughtful, independent soul in the Bay Colony had been 
persecuted for a bold assertion of what he thought right; nor 
was it to be by any means the last time that it should happen. 
But to defend a good cause alone and fruitlessly is surely net 
less honorable than to do so with acclaim and success; and 
Massachusetts may proudly put the name of Jacob Jesson in 
the long list of voices crying in her wilderness. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of Emerson. By Van Wyck Brooks. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1932. Pp. 315. $3.00.) 


Mr. Brooks has stated that he undertook a life of Emerson 
because he wished to cap his Inferno and his Purgatorio with 
a Paradiso; that, having conceived of Mark Twain as a genius 
who surrendered to his environment, and of Henry James as 
one who attempted to escape from his, he wanted to show 
Emerson as an example of the great creative spirit who had 
triumphantly dominated his surroundings. Knowing Mr. 
Brooks’ wide reading in the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, his extremely acute penetration into the nature of ideas, 
and his long maintained conviction that the function of the 
critic is not simply to describe but to think, one would have 
hoped for a book in which Emerson’s ideas were probed to 
their very center and related to the intricate pattern of the 
thought of their time, and, in particular, a book in which their 
still unspent force and their potential service to contemporary 
American civilization would be trenchantly revealed. But 
such a book is not at all the one that Mr. Brooks has written. 

His Life of Emerson simply tells again the well known and 
not very eventful narrative of biographical events which has 
already been twice retold within the last three years, in far 
greater detail by Phillips Russell in 1929, and by the trans- 
lation of Régis Michaud’s The Enraptured Yankee in 1930. 
Mr. Brooks’ study is an enlargement of the six episodes from 
the life of Emerson that he published five years ago. His 
method remains substantially the one that he outlined at that 
time: by relying largely on the Journals, to give Emerson’s 
story as far as possible in his own words, and thus to present 
the most direct account of his subject’s own thoughts and 
feelings. This method was particularly dangerous in dealing 
with such a vivid and expert master of phrase as Emerson, 
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for, although Mr. Brooks’ necessary rearrangements of the text 
are generally deft, the richer rhythms of the original are al- 
ways rising in our ears and making Mr. Brooks’ own sensitive 
style seem by comparison clipped and bloodless. Not only 
stylistically dangerous, but unwise also for the structure of 
the book; since by following too closely the meandering year 
by year flow of the Journals, Mr. Brooks has not really suc- 
ceeded in giving us a more intimate portrait; we see Emerson 
too much simply in his own terms, not with enough detach- 
ment to view him in relation to his background or in any 
adequate perspective; we come close only to certain details, 
not to their essential significance; and, as a result, the whole 
effect is blurred. 

To be sure it must be said that individual details are at 
times presented with great skill. In his ability to catch Em- 
erson’s feeling for nature and for the beauty of Concord, and 
especially in his swift living sketches of several of Emerson’s 
friends and contemporaries (those of Ellery Channing, Bryant, 
Horace Greeley, and the elder Henry James are particularly 
good), Mr. Brooks has written with the distinction and charm 
that have always marked his work. But a number of such 
sensitive impressions and sketches do not cover up the fact 
that this book is loosely hung together, and mainly one of 
missed opportunities. Mr. Brooks has chosen Emerson as 
probably our principal example of the fertile thinker, but at 
no point is the reader given any full sense of the energy or 
richness of that thought. When Emerson’s early reading is 
described (as on page 47), it is only through the most con- 
ventional mention of the great names of Plutarch, Vergil, 
Homer, Goethe, Plato; we are told nothing of the exciting, 
fructifying result of Emerson’s significantly contrasting en- 
thusiasms for Plato and Montaigne. On the few occasions 
when any of Emerson’s works are discussed with detail, as in 
the account of “The American Scholar” (pages 75-79), or of 
“Compensation” (pages 89-90), the effect is not of finding 
fresh light for our understanding of these texts, but rather that 
of reading a quite incomplete paraphrase. And, finally and 
most seriously, when Emerson’s various contacts with life are 
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unfolded, as for instance in the description of his meeting and 
relationship with Carlyle, neither enough knowledge nor 
enough generalizing power are brought to bear; we are simply 
reading a rather mild story. How far Mr. Brooks has fallen be- 
low his own standards for the critic can be seen by turning to 
Phillips Russell’s biography of Emerson, the level of the appeal 
of which is sufficiently indicated by its sub-title “The Wisest 
American,” and by realizing that even such a frankly jour- 
nalistic work brings us a far more living sensation of the ro- 
bustness and importance of the subject. 

Such an essentially empty book as that of Mr. Brooks is 
particularly disconcerting in view of his previous service to 
our criticism. For, in spite of obvious defects, that service 
has been great. Both America’s Coming of Age, 1915, and 
Letters and Leadership, 1918, crystallized and defined ideas 
which have awakened and challenged a whole decade of 
critics. Mr. Lewis Mumford is perhaps most conspicuously 
indebted, but the effect of Mr. Brooks’ work is not limited to 
a few individuals, and is best summed up by Mr. T. K. 
Whipple’s note at the opening of Spokesmen: Modern Writers 
and American Life (1928): “My debt to Van Wyck Brooks 
is of the sort that cannot be defined; for me, as for many 
others, his acute analysis of American civilization first awak- 
ened the desire to try to understand the United States. I am 
glad to have this opportunity of avowing my belief that no 
one has done so much as he to make criticism a living force in 
this country.” 

But even at the start of his career, and before he had 
tried to compel Mark Twain and Henry James into strait- 
jacket theses which could only distort rather than really 
fit them, the shortcomings of Mr. Brooks’ talent were ap- 
parent. They were largely owing to a deficiency in logic, to 
an inability to sustain objective thought without being swayed 
by personal emotions. Endowed with great sensibility which 
made him react strongly against ali the forces in contemporary 
civilization that stunt and blight the individual, Mr. Brooks 
has throughout his work illuminated the problems that con- 
front our development of any rounded culture; but he has at 
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the same time been driven by the very strength of his own 
feeling into loose generalizations that, when probed, seemed 
to force the complexity of American life into too rigid a mold, 
and to deduce too much from the special case. Brilliant in his 
analysis of the insufficiency of our principal modern groups 
of thought, of the failure of the pragmatic school of Mr. 
Dewey to furnish us with an adequate basis for a full develop- 
ment, and, on the other hand, of the too rigidly conceived 
and air-tight standards of the humanists, Mr. Brooks has 
himself fallen a victim to the lyric sensitiveness of his own 
disillusion, and has been unable to conceive of life in America 
except in terms of a narrow, starved, and despairing pattern. 
That was why it seemed so important for him to turn back 
to an earlier period in our history, to a time when he felt 
that the springs of our creative life were not choked, but were 
flowing freshly and clearly. And his failure to catch any of 
their healing energy, his utter failure to suggest our strength 
with any of the poignancy with which he has probed our 
frustration and weakness, though in itself a special case and 
not to be generalized upon too widely, reveals Mr. Brooks as 
an example of his own thesis about the lot of the individual 
in this country, and is at least one piece of evidence of the 
inability of contemporary America to furnish nourishment 
for an intellectual temperament of high order. 


F. O. MaTruHiessENn. 


Piety Versus Moralism: The Passing of the New England 
Theology. By Joseph Haroutunian. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1932. Pp. 329. $3.00.) 


According to Oliver Wendell Holmes the deacon’s Won- 
derful One-Hoss Shay “went to pieces all at once.” Had Dr. 
Holmes been a deacon instead of a physician he would proba- 
bly have recognized that orthodox Protestant theology, to which 
he likened the famous Shay, did not collapse so suddenly or 
without warning. The purpose of Dr. Haroutunian’s book, the 
fourth volume in the American Religion Series, is to trace the 
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devious and laggard ways in which the changing culture of 
America modified the traditional Christian interpretations of 
the place of human life in the world, the nature of man’s sin 
and salvation, the churchman’s relation to the state, and many 
of the other theological equivalents of 


“Hub, tire, fellow, spring and thill.” 


His treatment is topical rather than biographical. He reports 
a hundred year’s debate between the defenders of piety, repre- 
sented by Jonathan Edwards and then misrepresented by his 
successors, on the one hand, and the rebellious champions of 
moralism, on the other. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century orthodox religion 
found itself defending two fronts: speculatively, against the 
Deists; ethically, against the Arminians and Unitarians. Dr. 
Haroutunian is primarily interested in the latter groups and 
admirably depicts the clash of theological opinions as well as 
the effects of social changes and cultural forces upon the argu- 
ment. Unable to accept a moralism which identified religion 
with good citizenship, prosperity, the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man, orthodox Christianity unwittingly 
metamorphosed itself into a legalistic and dialectical system of 
doctrine, which is still its familiar characteristic. The author 
gives more than one hint that he is no better pleased with this 
outcome than he is with the humanitarianism of Channing and 
the optimistic humanism of the nineteenth century. For him- 
self he looks forward to a revival of “the tragic sense of life” 
and the making of a post-modern religious mind. 

The book is rich (over rich, perhaps) in quotations from 
sources, many of which are inaccessible to the average reader. 
Several of the notes dealing with these quotations, as well as 
the ample bibliography, are very helpful. It is a matter of re- 
gret that the author did not succeed in displaying these extracts 
with greater artistry both in respect to their selection and their 
arrangement. 


A. C. McGirrerrt, Jr. 
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American Economic Thought in the Seventeenth Century. 
By E. A. J. Johnson. (London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
1932. Pp. x, 292. 12 shillings net.) 


In view of the prominence of economic issues in recent 
historical research, it is remarkable that we have had to wait 
until the present for a Cornell professor and an English pub- 
lisher to provide a detailed compilation in essay form of the 
scattered colonial references to economic concerns. Pro- 
fessor Johnson has succeeded admirably in his endeavors to 
reveal, by piecing together the often crude and fragmentary 
writings of the theologians and men of affairs of the century, 
its underlying economic philosophy, a semi-devout mercan- 
tilism, “one of the last outposts of medieval economic thought” ; 
and to show how circumstances in this country made im- 
possible the arrangement of its economic life in accordance 
with the preconceived and imported moral patterns. His dis- 
cussion proceeds by topics, such as the control of economic 
activity; English and American theories of colonization; eth- 
ical notions about wealth and its increase, trade and the justum 
pretium, wages and usury; tariffs and free trade; money and 
banking; the condemnation of communism; and the financing 
of government. With such a comparatively slender store of 
material at hand, this method unfortunately leads to the re- 
peated use of a single citation in many different contexts. 
Few of the sources used are unfamiliar, and the author’s in- 
terpretations are seldom unorthodox. 

Professor Johnson sees our early economic thought as the 
product of the ferment set up in the medieval heritage of the 
colonists by the limitless opportunities for exploitation which 
the new continent afforded. Religious idealism fought a long, 
losing battle in its vain attempt to control economic realities. 
It may come as a shock to those who look back upon the 
period as one of intense individualism, to discover the nature 
of the single point upon which all the writers of the time 
agreed: “Preacher, planter, historian, diarist and law-maker 
insisted that government must regulate economic activity.” 
As Increase Mather succinctly expressed it, “The Welfare of 
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a People depends much on what Laws they have.” In early 
New England, at least, moral and religious precepts stood 
first on the statute books. But literal Scriptural communism, 
man not being ideal by nature, plainly would not work ex- 
cept in a “community of perill” such as famine or war. The 
result was the abandonment of economic asceticism for a 
stewardship theory of private property, which conveniently 
made “those enterprises in which religion and profit were 
combined the particular province of the Christian.” Yet 
Professor Johnson holds that “there is little significant evi- 
dence in the writings of the American Puritans” to support 
the Calvinistic explanation of the rise of capitalism advanced 
by Max Weber and R. H. Tawney. The Puritans did not 
“glorify wealth accumulation,” regarding it always as “a loan 
to man from a benevolent God.” Nevertheless preachers like 
Cotton Mather made it plain that “if we are Unfruitful after 
all ’tis but Reasonable that we should be deprived of those 
Means,” a linking of economic adversity with moral de- 
linquency that must have been a powerful stimulus to en- 
richment. 

The author, for all his preoccupation with economics, is 
very far from being an economic determinist. His book con- 
fines itself to economic thought, and needs to be supplemented 
by a careful study of colonial economic behavior. Most of 
its documentation is from New England writers, who were, 
after all, much more articulate about economic matters than 
their brethren to the south, whose professed creeds were far 
less anti-economic. Professor Johnson’s style seems wedded 
to the simple and unduly short declarative sentence, which 
tends to become monotonous. He supplies a good bibliog- 
raphy and two indices. 





Harotp A. LARRABEE. 
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The Making of American Literature. By Thomas H. Dick- 
inson. (New York: The Century Company. 1932. Pp. 
xii, 733- $2.50.) 


American Literature and Culture. By Grant C. Knight. 
(New York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 1932. 
Pp. ix, 532. $2.25.) 


Mr. Dickinson’s Making of American Literature is a “text- 
book” with most of the unattractive features connoted by that 
name. Even the end-papers contain lists of writers and lit- 
erary types. The pages are adorned with small type and 
large, roman and italics. ‘They are broken with lists and out- 
lines, and speckled with words or phrases picked out in heavier 
print, presumably that they may be memorized by unwary 
pupils. The book differs, according to its author, from many 
other textbooks of American literature in its “attention to 
matters that are not generally supposed to have any very close 
relation to literature at all” — such as “the social and economic 
backgrounds.” Also “special attention is given to the West.” 
These elements can hardly today give the book any individ- 
uality, and its superficiality and the lack of originality of the 
treatment prevent its seeming anything but one more in the 
dreary series of “histories of American literature” which have 
flooded the market for years. 

Its defects are patent enough so that it is not necessary to 
attempt to list here completely or in detail what seem to be 
its critical absurdities, and what are certainly its dogmatic 
statements on highly debatable points and its inconsistencies 
and downright errors of fact. For a few samples, it is sur- 
prising to have Samuel Seabury and John Wise omitted from 
the discussion of the American Revolution in literature, 
though both have merits as artists far greater than any pos- 
sessed by Samuel Adams, who is duly given a paragraph, or 
Mason Weems who is celebrated in two and a half pages. We 
learn that the New England writers of Emerson’s day pro- 
duced an “effeminate literature,” written largely for women. 
But then we are told many good things of Emerson’s ideas 
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and their influence on “ordinary men in farms and shops.” 
Was his “effeminacy” spurious, or were those “ordinary men” 
even “in the Middle West and Far West” themselves subtly 
feminized? In his outline of “The Revolutionary Period” 
from 1764 to 1789, Mr. Dickinson says that there was then 
no native drama, but in the text which follows he mentions 
five plays written by Americans between 1767 and 1787, two 
of them produced. A textbook, even if it has no other merits, 
should be accurate, and if the doubtful luxuries of “outlines” 
and “summaries” are to be indulged in at all they should, it 
would seem, agree with the text they are supposed to elucidate. 
On page 114 we are assured that before 1706 “writing” in 
America “had . . . been entirely cut off from English lit- 
erature,” but on page 136 it is admitted that “there had been 
slight influences from English literature on writing in the 
Colonies during the first eighty years of Colonial history.” 
The luckless student, unable to decide which statement to be- 
lieve, is likely to believe neither — which will be just as well. 
We read “Public libraries began with the bequest to Harvard 
College in 1638; the New Haven Public Library was started 
in 1640, the Boston Library in 1653,” but in another chapter 
are told that “the first public library” was established in 1731. 
Cotton Mather is said to have written “475 separate works”; 
on another page the number is given as 452. In the variously 
computed total is included “a Dairy.” A misprint, of course, 
as is perhaps the rechristening of Capt. John Hull as “Hill,” 
and the “200” instead of “100” in the mention of the number 
of Oxford and Cambridge graduates who came to New Eng- 
land before 1640—but even misprints are regrettable, and 
when they appear with inconsistencies and errors which might 
have been erased by careful proofreading, they destroy con- 
fidence. 

It is easy to disagree with many of Mr. Dickinson’s critical 
dicta. No one familiar with English and American prose about 
1700 can agree that the Magnalia’s pretentiousness in style, 
its “inversions, Latinisms, and conceits” are “after the fashion 
of the writing of the time.” The statement that “as a stylist 
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Cotton Mather belonged to the fantastic Jeremy Taylor school 
of writing” must be bred of ignorance of Mather’s style, of 
Taylor’s, or of both. 

Difficulties arise from the attempt to make too broad cate- 
gories comprise too much material. “The Puritan Age” is made 
to include all writers, North and South, from 1607 to 1700. 
Poor Captain John Smith must surely be as ill at ease in a list 
of “Types of Puritan Literature” as Poe with the subheading 
“New England School!” Nineteenth-century New Englanders 
are treated together as if Boston, Cambridge, and Concord were 
alike, and as if there were enough in common between, say, 
Longfellow and Emerson, or Lowell and Thoreau, to make 
one generalization cover all. Some of the attempts to accom- 
plish such generalizations result in statements which are, to put 
it mildly, almost meaningless so far as individual authors go. 


Professor Knight’s book, American Literature and Culture, 
is less obviously designed as a textbook. It gives a general ac- 
count of our literary history, about one-third of its pages deal- 
ing with the work of the last fifty years. Its biographical and 
historical material is usually adequate, and often admirable; 
its critical judgments are debatable now and again, but they 
seem at least to be based on knowledge of the material and 
sometimes they are sharply, even brilliantly, phrased. Tem- 
perate in attitude, the book attempts to give to students a fair 
weighing of the pros and cons about the writers it considers. 
The “great” New Englanders fare less well than they used 
to do, which is probably a gain for justice; historical and cul- 
tural backgrounds are given more attention than of yore, which 
strengthens the picture. In a few sections major writers are 
discussed in a way which prepares for a final and forceful criti- 
cal verdict, and then the climax fails to come — like a lighted 
firecracker which fizzles out. Thus the conclusion on Poe’s 
poetry is that “it added an imperishable if strange loveliness 
to our literature.” Surely, but is it great poetry, or good 
poetry, and by what test? Is it better or worse than what 
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Poe’s countrymen wrote, or write? For many other writers, 
Professor Knight gives his answer to such questions, and an- 
swers of the sort are fairly to be asked for from any general 
elementary book for students, if for no other reason than that 
students may have the benefit of some matured judgment by 
which to measure their own. 

The book as a whole is as good a brief introductory history 
of American literature as is now to be had. Just because it is 
as good as it is, it whets the appetite for something better. 
Like most other books of the kind it seems to present no clearly 
stated critical attitude or philosophy. Now and then the au- 
thor does definitely outline the tests he uses for this writer or 
that, but these tests vary as he turns from one author to an- 
other. Perhaps some day a book may appear which will com- 
bine Professor Knight’s accuracy and fairness with the richer 
critical fibre of, say, the late Professor Parrington, who, for all 
his insufficiencies of knowledge and his biassed blindness, wrote 
from a sharply defined and thought out point of view, which 
gave edge to his criticism and to his whole book a kind of basic 
unity and intellectual continuity, making it not merely a com- 
pendium of data but an organized and developed structure. 
Parrington’s work was not, of course, in any recognizable 
sense a history of American literature, but its virtues would be 
useful in such a history, and are those which Professor Knight’s 
book too often lacks. It is at least possible to believe that when 
an elementary literary history of America better than American 
Literature and Culture appears, it will be better chiefly because 
it will be written around a more firmly built critical theory, 
soundly reasoned, steadfastly maintained, and so capable of 
measuring with new authority the heights and depressions of 
our literary landscape. 

KennetH B. Murpock. 
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Life’s Adventure: The Story of a Varied Career. By Elwood 
Worcester. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1932. 
Pp. 362. $3.00.) 


“A childhood and a manhood have been given me. Fate 
denied to me boyhood and youth.” Thus Dr. Elwood Wor- 
cester, famous on many spiritual, social and sporting frontiers, 
reviews his adventurous decades. It would seem that the youth 
first denied had been found and cherished throughout his later 
years, for through no autobiography that we recall breathes a 
more saline spirit of euphoria. With all his depth of reading, 
German scholarly training, patient research, Dr. Worcester in 
his book is forever a youth. The pen may be that of a retired 
pastor, but the hand is the hand of virility and venture. 

When Dr. Worcester in 1906 initiated the series of psychic 
and religious conferences, later known as the Emmanuel Move- 
ment, he fired a shot heard far beyond his own church or con- 
tinent. Shortly after Dr. Putnam, Dr. Cabot and Mr. McComb 
assisted him in the opening conferences, he announced that any 
who might wish to consult regarding moral problems or psy- 
chical disorders should come on a certain morning to the Par- 
ish House. “I rose early and went down to the church directly 
after breakfast,” he says, “not knowing if there would be any- 
one to meet me. Arriving in that hitherto peaceful spot, I 
found 198 men and women, suffering from some of the worst 
diseases known to man.” Thus it began. The now well-known 
and cordially incorporated method, psychotherapy under reli- 
gious auspices, was then novel; and because an experimental 
novelty, it was fearsome. In frivolous, timorous or publicity- 
seeking hands it would have wrecked the fostering parish and 
snuffed its initiators into insignificance. Dr. Worcester and 
his associates, however, realized that they stood as links between 
God and bewildered humanity. A humble reverence enhaloed 
all their tasks. Even so, the parish that cheerfully saw its 
plant and its rector seemingly go off at a tangent, and yet 
backed him in that unconventionality, deserves all praise. The 
adventure, it is true, brought acclaim and that vitality which 
always springs from Verity. The rector and parish were well 
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suited. If more pastors ventured forth and if more parishes 
regarded their corporate life not as a fort to be held, but as a 
rescue mission, there would be more advances in personal re- 
ligion, more arrivals, and greater rewards. 

Multifarious are the author’s interests. Not often in a cleri- 
cal narrative does one come upon pictures of salmon, elk and 
favorite gamecocks! Unto the pure, we know, all things are 
pure; and to him who regards God not as a church potentate 
but as an encompassing Spirit, everything in the world possesses 
a certain religious delight. Authentic personal narrative when 
in temperate, honest keeping, gives the safer view. Autobiog- 
raphy can be as detached as chilled biography. Dr. Worcester 
never brags. He tells the truth about himself in all his tasks. 
But to him life is so replete with value, and truth can be so 
integrated into one’s being, that every day, whether spent as con- 
fessor, pearl diver, theologian, psychiatrist or sportsman, opens 
for him with a shout of naive delight. For naive the author 
certainly is. We might wish that his boyish humor, disconcert- 
ing enough on certain occasions described, especially as touch- 
ing certain superiors in office and close friends, had not ventured 
into formal print. We note with a whistle of awe his own 
solemn summary of the German years: “These were the most 
fruitful years, in the things of the mind and of the spirit, of 
my entire life, years of most rapid growth, to which I still look 
back with the deepest gratitude, years passed almost without 
sin.” We note, too, his frank evaluation of Pennsylvania life 
and politics: “I used to say that nowhere in the world did so 
much private virtue co-exist with so much public depravity.” 
Yet another smiting comment issues from his life in a college 
town: “One reason why Christianity has not flourished in col- 
leges is that Christianity is primarily a religion of life. College 
is not life in any large sense, it is only preparation for life. 
The College and the University have a religion of their own 
which is not Christianity; it is faith in science and the study 
of old texts.” 

Sir Edward Grey has said that Roosevelt had the capacity 
to inspire incidents. Wherever he was, unusual things occurred. 
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So of Dr. Worcester. Newbury Street is to him as truly a 
frontier as Pistolet Bay. To him everything is shining and sur- 
prising. The nil admirari man may scoff at Dr. Worcester’s 
frequent assertion of things that were the largest or most beau- 
tiful “in the world!” The wolves he has shot are the largest, 
the font in which he has christened many babies is the most 
beautiful! To him nothing is common, few things are impos- 
sible. The expectation of the unusual has marked his every day, 
and the enjoyment of it marks his every page. 
S. S. Drury. 


The Experimental College. By Alexander Meiklejohn. (New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1932. Pp. xix, 421. 
$3.50.) 


It had to live on short rations of physical equipment, a bolder 
House Plan with only part of a House; it was sniped at by the 
surrounding University; the newspapers, as is their happy wont, 
kept pulling it up to see if it was growing; even the extra- 
Wisconsin world had knives out for it as “radical,” “commu- 
nist,” “queer.” Within, it was rent by divisions between fra- 
ternity and non-fraternity, radical and conservative, Jew and 
Gentile. Mr. Meiklejohn writes with his accustomed courtesy 
and restraint, but it must have been rather heart-breaking 
much of the time and rather back-breaking most of the time. 

It was ambitious. It challenged the whole aim of educa- 
tion. What teaching does America need? Can intelligence, 
insight, the power of judgment be cultivated? The area marked 
off was the first two years of a college course: first year, Peri- 
clean Athens; second year, contemporary America. The avowed 
purpose of the experiment was to raise questions. Plenty were 
raised, few were answered. For this of course there is sound 
Scriptural-Socratic warrant. But a thorough reading of this 
volume leaves one with a sense of being baffled by vagueness 
and abstractions. There must have been far more life in those 
four years than appears in these generalized pages, and one 
hungers to get at the flesh and blood that lay behind tiem. It 
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is true, this volume was designed to pay a double debt: that of 
a report to the university authorities, and also of a book for the 
general reader. It has been further toned down by submis- 
sion to faculty conference in order that it might express the 
findings of the group — than which any process better able to 
squeeze the vital juice of individuality out of an author’s pages 
has not yet been struck out by the mind of man. Anyone read- 
ing these pages would be puzzled to find in them the electrical 
personality which has energized so many young men during 
the past three decades. Yet the report repays careful study, if 
only for its repeated flashes of insight, and these may prove to 
be its ultimate value. The position of the experiment itself was 
that of the stroke oar who tries to quicken his stroke without 
being followed by his crew and catches the whole weight of 
the boat in the small of his back. It suffered also from its 
students’ lack of background —a word we resort to in order 
to designate what children learn from what they hear talked 
about at home. Most of them have no background: all they 
have is a backdrop. It is not their fault; often not that of their 
parents; it is a reigning condition of American life, and one 
which will scarcely be remedied until a legion of experimental 
colleges have had time to get in their work. 

Certain details of the experiment set one rather aghast. Here 
was a study of Athenian civilization without the Greek lan- 
guage (though a voluntary class enrolled ten or a dozen stu- 
dents), conducted by teachers to all but one of whom the sub- 
ject was new. And the choice of books for the study of con- 
temporary American society was difficult to say the least. The 
works for such a study can as yet scarcely be said to exist. 

The experiment needed not four years but forty. It is ten 
or twenty years too soon to say how- much, if anything, came 
of it. And life moves in such a mysterious way that the finest 
fruits of it might be unidentifiable. Was this the Plymouth 
Plantation of American educational experiment, or only its 
Brook Farm? At least, whether losing or winning, this crew 
rowed a good race. 


Lucien PRIce. 
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Benedict Arnold. Patriot and Traitor. By Oscar Sherwin. 
(New York: The Century Company. 1931. Pp. 395.) 


Benedict Arnold. Military Racketeer. By Edward Dean Sul- 
livan. (New York: The Vanguard Press. 1932. Pp. 305.) 


It did not occur to Benedict Arnold, while weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of his contemplated apostasy, that, 
whatever else the results of his action might be, he would ac- 
quire a sort of backhanded fame, would become, ultimately, 
one of the most talked of protagonists of the American Revo- 
lution. Arnold, as a matter of fact, was not the sort of man 
who thinks of the future at all. He was an opportunist, brave 
in action, always impetuous, heedless of results. His whole 
career was a series of rash deeds, and misunderstandings with 
more thoughtful and scrupulous men. When he charged the 
British lines at Saratoga, or led a half-starved army through the 
Maine woods, obstacles melted before him; but as Governor 
of Philadelphia he muddled everything except his relations with 
the city’s most beautiful women — for whom he contracted the 
debts which materially contributed to his ruin. 

Mr. Sullivan has delved into Arnold’s character more deeply 
perhaps than any other of the biographers. It is clearly charac- 
ter, rather than action, which interests him. The author of 
two books on Chicago racketeers, he finds in Arnold —as the 
subtitle of his book suggests — the prototype of his other studies. 
“The fact is,” he states summarily, “that from first to last, 
Arnold had but one loyalty or heart-felt interest. That was 
the furtherance of his own corrupt and heedless ambitions. 
Not a moment’s scruple or sentimental dalliance halted his 
bullying and jostling course direct to disgrace.” 

In writing his book Mr. Sullivan was rather clearly animated 
by a feeling of disgust for the average biographer, who is sus- 
ceptible —as Mr. Sullivan puts it—to “a cosmic impulse to 
refrain from kicking a creature when he is down.” Mr. Sul- 
livan’s undisguised contempt for Arnold coincides with the 
opinion of almost every contemporary who left a written rec- 
ord. Washington, almost alone, held Arnold in high esteem 
—only to be bitterly awakened. 
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On the other hand, I feel that the simile of the racketeer 
is somewhat misleading. The latter is at least partially moti- 
vated by a lust for publicity— backdoor fame — which, as I 
pointed out above, Arnold completely failed to consider. 

Mr. Sherwin, unlike Mr. Sullivan, is primarily interested in 
action, in the narrative sequence of Arnold’s career. He fails 
either to interpret or account for Arnold’s character. His book 
contains some excellent descriptions and descriptive passages, 
particularly those relating to Howe’s occupation <; Philadelphia, 
and Andre’s death. The scholarship is inferior, apparently the 
result of hasty and careless preparation. 

Both of these books contain historical errors which could have 
been avoided by more painstaking research. ‘Their principal 
virtue is their readability, and their subject, the ever absorbing 
story of Arnold’s treachery or tragedy — as you choose to re- 
gard it. 

Joun PE... 


The Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indians. Edited from the 
Originals by James Dow McCallum. (Hanover, N. H.: 
Dartmouth College Publications. Dartmouth College 
Manuscript Series, Number One. 1932. Pp. 327. $4.00.) 


Poor Hezekiah Calvin! An Indian boy, laden with an im- 
posing name, he was in John Brainerd’s words “a Smart little 
Fellow,” but Brainerd saw him also as one who “will want 
taking care of. He loves to play, and will have his Hat in 
one Place and his Mittens in another.” Much later, in 1769, 
Eleazar Wheelock “characterized him as a drunkard and apos- 
tate.” He seems typical of most of the “Indian scholars who 
attended Moor’s Charity School during the lifetime of Eleazar 
Wheelock,” who are in Professor McCallum’s admirably print- 
ed and edited volume “allowed to speak for themselves.” They 
had trouble, if not with their hats and mittens, at least with 
other paraphernalia, material and spiritual, with which their 
preceptors supplied them. They loved to play more than to 
work; they had little need for much that they were taught, and 
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even less ability to apply it to their lives. As their sympathetic 
and shrewd editor points out, there is a hint of tragedy in the 
whole affair. Hezekiah Calvin himself lighted one aspect of 
the conflict in terms less strange and less repugnant, probably, 
to theologians of today than to Wheelock, to whom they weg 

sent. “You know,” he wrote, “that our first motions are so 
arbitrary in their Violence, that in spite of reason they will 
undergo no Law but their own, therefore I beg you would con- 
sider that in the faults I have committed, there was more con- 
tributed by Nature, than my own free will But as all Man- 
kind are subject to failings, & none perfect, I am consequently 
liable to step aside in Liquor & commit Errors.” Tragedy is 
implicit here; it is explicit in Calvin’s later letter: “There is 
somthing that makes me want to go home, what, I cant tell, 
Home is in my Mind all the time I want to go Home soon & 
see my Relations, & it seems to me to Tarry home a while or 
all the Time . . . I am as ungrateful as a Beast, which lays 
near to my Mind I had rather go home & be turn’d out of the 
School which I have thought has been my Portion for some 
time I am uneasy while I am here & think upon home, if the 
Docr is pleased to give me liberty to I will go, but with much 
shame & Contempt of myself.” And what of the Indians who, 
like Joseph Johnson, became teachers among their own race, 
and faced the problems exposed in a bit of one of his letters: 
“I Entered on the Second tuseday of November, had only 5 
Scholars they are all absent yet and perhaps will not return 
long before New Year?” (He was writing on November 
tenth! ) 

Mr. Leon B. Richardson, who supplies an Editorial Fore- 
word to this volume, says that it displays “the processes of the 
aboriginal mind when brought into close contact with the 
Puritan civilization of the eighteenth century.” Those process- 
es, such as they were, are of little interest. For the most part 
the Indians learned, at least well enough to repeat, the doc- 
trines of their teachers; rarely do the letters reveal any indi- 
vidual interpretation of these doctrines, or any process of mind 
at all save the exercise of memory and a thoroughly conven- 
tional application of pat phrases to conditions and experiences. 
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What is interesting is the emotional quality which here and 
there flickers up from the letters — their hints of sincerity, be- 
wilderment, homesickness, fear; the curious impression they 
give of an experiment entered upon with the highest motives, 
pursued with energetic zeal, but achieving only hollow triumphs 
and leaving often a savor of futile cruelty, none the less genu- 
ine for not being for a moment intended. 

The letters, with Professor McCallum’s notes, are rich in 
historical and biographical data probably useful to close stu- 
dents of the period; his introduction admirably expounds such 
importance as the documents possess, and outlines the story of 
Wheelock’s work; his Appendix B gives a series of notes on 
“Seven Missionary Societies of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries” which should do much to save future historians from 
confusions made by their predecessors. As a reference book in 
a narrow field, The Letters of Eleazar Wheelock’s Indians, 
should find its chief use, but some of its pages — many, perhaps 
— may well attract any reader who preserves a taste for the 
emotional tang of a bit of life a century and a half ago. 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 


Gilbert Stuart. By William T. Whitley. (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 240. $5.00.) 


Early American Painting. By Frederic Fairchild Sherman. 
(New York: The Century Co. 1932. Illustrated. Pp. xxi, 
289. $4.00.) 


The artist whose portraits of George Washington have, 
until recent times, overshadowed the rest of his work in in- 
terest, if not in merit, is treated in a good documentary fashion 
by Mr. Whitley, who sets forth his material in very readable 
form. He is specific in his references; he is scholarly in the 
manner in which he brings to light other material to sub- 
stantiate his references, or to give a better proportion to the 
contents of his book; and his writing has the interest that 
comes from a full knowledge of the subject. 
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The first question occurring to those who know the monu- 
mental four-volume work by the late Lawrence Park on Gil- 
bert Stuart will be: “How does the new work compare with 
the old?” ‘The Park book consists of two volumes of illustra- 
tions and two volumes of catalogue with a short biography. 
The volume under review is devoted to the life of the artist. 
As such, it must rank with the indispensable volumes on early 
American art. It supersedes Mason’s book and the brief biog- 
raphy in Park’s work. It not only expands what is already 
known, but it also brings to light for the first time a number 
of contemporary notices. With unflagging industry the author 
has searched the newspapers and memoirs for references to 
Stuart and nowhere to better purpose than in the little known 
period of the artist’s life in London during 1775 to 1787. 

In 1787 the critic in the World called Stuart “the Van 
Dyck of the present day.” But Stuart matured much earlier 
than this. One learns from Mr. Whitley’s researches that he 
seems to have attracted attention from the first, and was a 
success from the time of his leaving West’s studio. One of 
his English portraits, that of Mr. Grant of Congleton, was 
attributed to both Raeburn and Gainsborough so late as 1878; 
and Reynolds got the credit for Stuart’s portrait of Caleb Whit- 
foord until but a short time ago. 

By way of constructive criticism, it may be suggested that a 
few items might still find their way as marginal notes into this 
already heavily documented book. For example the letter from 
Stuart to West is simply mentioned, whereas since the original 
is in the collections of the New York Historical Society and has 
been already published, it might have been quoted, at least in 
portion. Stuart finaliy plucked up courage to write West in 
1776, beginning, “The Benevolence of your Disposition en- 
courageth me, while my necessity urgeth me to write you on so 
disagreeable a subject.” The frank, engaging, admission that 
asking for assistance was disagreeable, sheds light on the young 
man’s character. 

Another section that might have been expanded is the ac- 
count of the Germantown and Bordentown period from 1803 
to 1805, with a visit to Washington in between. In a letter 
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published in the Century for October, 1908, Joseph Anthony 
wrote to Trumbull: “Stuart is still here in very indigent cir- 
cumstances.” This was in the spring of 1803. He went to 
Washington in the same year. Letters, possibly still unpub- 
lished, indicate to this reviewer that Stuart’s family were at 
this time in Bordentown, New Jersey. Both the son and 
daughter of the artist wrote to Edward Stowe, inquiring as to 
their father’s whereabouts. In February, 1804, Elizabeth 
Stuart wrote a letter beginning: “My mother is very anxious 
about my father as she has received no news from him for some 
time past.” Even in January, Charles Stuart had written: “We 
are much troubled not having heard from my father.” In 
June, Stuart, as Mr. Whitley notes, was painting his portrait 
of Madison. He might have noted also that the splendid por- 
trait of Nancy Pennington is one of the rare signed portraits 
and bears evidence as to the artist’s whereabouts. It is in- 
scribed beneath the window in the picture: “G. Stuart, Borden- 
town, 1805.” 

But these are small matters. Mr. Whitley’s book ranks with 
Mr. Foote’s book on Robert Feke, and the work of Mr. Piers 
on Robert Field. It should find a place not only in special and 
private, but also in public libraries, since its historic as well as 
artistic interest is great. It enlarges considerably our knowl- 
edge of an important period, and of an important artist. 


Mr. Sherman’s announcement, reiterated on the jacket of 
Early American Painting, that “some of his opinions will be 
found to be at variance with generally accepted estimates” 
would lead the reader to expect iconoclasm in the realm of 
early American art criticism. The reader who looks forward 
to a novel consideration of the relative merits of the artists will 
be disappointed. 

Instead he will find a curious mixture of attempted character 
reading, history, and opinion. The characteristics of Copley, for 
example, are given as “tact and wit.” The history of Watson 
is, for the most part, devoted to a history of Sir Peter Warren 
whose portrait was painted by Watson. 
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As for “some of the opinions” which will be “found at 
variance with generally accepted estimates” these, tabulated, 
show a marked deference to second-rate men. Smibert was a 
“really capable portraitist.” Brown was a painter of “excep- 
tionable ability.” Pine painted some “notable portraits.” 

The climax of this ill-proportioned praise is an amusing con- 
demnation of Copley, whose portraits, the author judges, were 
not the “equals of the best of” Stuart and Brown. Stuart he 
rates as “our greatest portrait-painter.” To compare Copley, 
who was interested in figure arrangement as well as expression, 
with Stuart, who left the clothes to “mantua makers,” and 
centered all his interest on the face alone, is simply an attempt 
to compare things that cannot be compared. Each artist, in his 
own way, reached a certain height that makes the two of them 
outshine their contemporaries. In Copley there is the painstak- 
ing quality of a primitive. In Stuart there is a generalization in 
which the body of the sitter is subordinated. It cannot be stated 
that one was “better” than the other, for the statement would 
involve a comparison of different things. Nevertheless, the 
author concludes that the “technic” of Copley “fails to vitalize 
the images he transcribes,” and the adjective selected for the 
work of Copley is “mechanical.” 

The author singles out for his especial praise of Stuart a por- 
trait of George Washington “possibly” from life, and gives 
more space to this picture than to any other in his book, as well 
as featuring it as a frontispiece. The author, at this point, 
speaks slightingly of the opinion of those who have no “first- 
hand knowledge of painting”; yet it must be admitted that he 
himself apparently falls into this class. He also justly condemns 
the “questionable practice of using certificates,” as he expands 
on the subject of Stuart portraits of Washington. 

Two examples of the author’s style indicate the general tenor 
of his opinions. The portrait of Mrs. Lenox by Trumbull he 
discovers is “an almost completely satisfying symphony, blond 
in tone and beautiful in its rendition of a music high in key in 
a muted minor strain.” Of Robertson he asserts that “in ex- 
quisitely manipulated hues in the higher register, he manages 
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to impress one very favorably as a colorist in the less difficult 
practice of a more customary range of hue.” 

The author’s “opinions” are not so much “at variance” with 
“generally accepted estimates,” as sui generis. Lists of the art- 
ists are given throughout the book, with their birth and death 
dates; but not the places of their nativity, nor do the short 
notices mention very specifically the places of their activity. 
The illustrations are listed under the subject and not under the 
artist’s name. ‘The bibliography is negligible. The book is 
dull reading for the general bookman; it is not specific enough 
for the collector. Aside from its unpremeditated humor the 
book remains simply 2 good collection of fifty odd illustrations, 
unlisted as to their painters 
THeEoporE Botton. 


New Horizons In American Life. By John Jay Chapman. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1932. $1.50.) 


It is seventeen years since a senior editor, a man of scholarly 
tastes and acute judgment, handed me a copy of Mr. John Jay 
Chapman’s Memories and Milestones, saying, “You had better 
read that. This man knows what he is talking about and is one 
of the few people in America who can write.” It resulted in 
my going back upstream to Mr. Chapman’s earlier works, and 
coming downstream with him book by book to the present one 
which contains two able and provocative lectures. From the 
first he struck me as among the few who could give lucid ideas 
about our land and time and who had taken the trouble to try 
to understand them. So long as one is willing to scrape along, 
living from hand to mouth in an attempt to comprehend what 
life is about in these United States in the early decades of the 
twentieth century, he can get plenty of snacks and hand-outs, 
but when the deeper searchings begin, “What is vital here? 
What is significant? What sort of brute is the American? Is 
there a meaning in it all? What leading traits have we?” it is 
disconcerting to find how little help there is in the imposing 
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reputations. Mr. Chapman’s voice has sounded to me like cool 
philosophy in Barkers’ Row at the County Fair of contempo- 
rary America. That his voice should have remained so com- 
paratively little heeded all these years is a devastating commen- 
tary on the estate of American culture. His pages, it is true, 
have their faults, and I am going to speak of them, but before 
I do, let me say that for writing like his, one must generally 
go to England, and to the England of Oxford and Cambridge 
at that. Had he been an Englishman his talent would have 
been in request from university to Parliament. England has 
made brilliant use of talents not nearly as distinguished, and I 
seldom think of Mr. Chapman (whom I have never seen) with- 
out the words, “Of whom his age was not worthy.” 

He writes a kind of Greek English. It has the rightfully 
rich colour of English and the stripped muscularity of Greek. 
As you read along you realize that the intellectual pace is fast, 
the shooting straight, and the marksmanship deadly. These vir- 
tues may explain his lack of the popularity which he deserves, 
for Americans are not accustomed to being told their faults in 
accents disconcertingly precise, they are not accustomed to hav- 
ing the conceit knocked out of them, and unless they belong to 
a peculiar type, grateful to anyone who can do this for them, 
they do not thank the man who does it. Also, Mr. Chapman 
is a master of irony, which Americans do not understand and 
intensely resent. Now the question is not so much whether he 
is right or wrong, just or unjust; so much greater is the value 
of the sincere and intelligent friend who is not afraid to speak 
out. Ten years ago when I first read his Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison, it seemed to me final as a pronouncement in that class 
of subject matter. This impression, although it has since been 
qualified, survived re-re-readings, and any American citizen 
who finds himself a minority man in a chaotic and none too 
tolerant democracy may derive no little solace from that vol- 
ume. Mr. Chapman was, of course, of all persons the one best 
qualified to write it. He was nourished in the abolitionist tra- 
dition and is himself a crusader by instinct. If he will permit 
me to say so, I wonder if this has not been just the trouble. He 
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has been a crusader without a cause. There were causes enough 
and he espoused them, but never the cause, the girl he could 
have given his whole heart to. There was one, but her hair 
was blowsy, her nails untidy, her speech ungrammatical, her 
virtue doubtful, her manners atrocious, “Loathly Damsel.” 
She was the working-class. If you could endure her at all she 
had, and has, enormous vitality, and the future probably slum- 
bers in her. But taste is tyrannical and sentiment will not be 
forced. 

The virtues of the born crusader are not those which in- 
gratiate a guest at the symposium. St. Paul may have shone 
on the Areopagus; it is not so certain that his talents would 
have had an equal success in the Academe or even the Lyceum. 
For all his Hellenic culture, Mr. Chapman remains a Hebraist 
at heart and an Old Testament prophet is not the person to 
write a book about Plato. You do not expect a riding-master 
to praise a chauffeur. That is not his line. The book may be 
excellently written, as Mr. Chapman’s Lucian, Plato and Greek 
Morals is, but the author is speaking from the wrong shore of 
the Aegean. Nor is this a personal matter. The main intel- 
lectual tradition of America, stemming as it does chiefly from 
Puritan New England, is Hebraist by way of the Protestant 
Reformation and the English Bible, excepting of course the 
scientists who politely keep their mouths shut and saw wood, 
leaving the preachers to preach. Mr. Chapman has come well 
toward the end of this frieze of Old Testament prophets of the 
New England Hebraist line and their stature is not diminished 
in him. He has deserved much better of his fellow countrymen 
than he has ever received. Or ever will receive? No. My 
belief is that some decades hence, when the contemporary furor 
for university education shall have raised the index of average 
taste and intelligence in our American citizenry to some point 
within grasp of Mr. Chapman’s earnest and beautiful and true 
and moving pages, they will be read with delight and profit, 
and astonishment that a man having so little public recognition 
could have mustered the heart and will to write so well through- 
out a lifetime. 

Lucien Price. 
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William Blathwayt: a Late Seventeenth Century English 
Administrator. By Gertrude Ann Jacobsen. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 1932. Pp. xiv, 508. $4.00.) 


The author begins this substantial volume with a brief apol- 
ogy for administrative history; no one would quarrel with her 
there, but this is rather a volume of a rarer genre, administra- 
tive biography. In fact, only one other work of the same cate- 
gory occurs to the reviewer: the late J. R. Tanner’s Samuel 
Pepys and the Royal Navy — a book, incidentally, about one- 
sixth the size of the present one. The writing of so unusual a 
type of book naturally presents the author with more problems 
of arrangement and exposition than would a more familiar one, 
and it can hardly be said that Dr. Jacobsen has solved them all. 
Her errors, one might say, are neither of commission nor omis- 
sion, but rather of inclusion: she has done a vast amount of 
difficult research and has, not unnaturally, been unwilling to 
discard much of the product. The result, frankly and perhaps 
brutally, is a volume which only a very pertinacious person 
could read. Some of the chapters (in particular, chapter five) 
suggest a series of footnotes to a missing text. 

She cheerfully admits, “as a subject for biography, either in 
the heroic or the modern style, [ Blathwayt] is distinctly a bad 
one” (vi): and the biographical thread upon which the admin- 
istrative facts must be strung naturally prevents her from giv- 
ing them that rigorously logical structure which alone can make 
administrative history endurable. Hence a drab book which, 
as a whole, gives a distinctly false impression of its author, for, 
as her first two chapters show, she is capable of genuinely witty 
and effective writing, far above the average monograph level. 

The result, if somewhat unpalatable, is exceedingly informa- 
tive, and we may rejoice that another mystery has been laid to 
rest. Mr. J. T. Adams wrote of “the corrupt secretary of the 
Lords of Trade.” The Dictionary of National Biography set 
him down as a Whig. Professor Osgood perceived a shadowy 
figure whose “influence as a dispenser of patronage was com- 
parable with that of the Duke of Newcastle at a later time.” 
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And Professor Channing thought that the Great and General 
Court of Massachusetts had so demeaned itself as to vote him 
a bribe. Dr. Jacobsen has had the rare pleasure of proving all 
these eminent authorities quite wrong. If Blathwayt was cor- 
rupt, then so was every other placeman among his contem- 
poraries. He was a Tory, but a moderate one, and the rise of 
parties and the spoils system was wholly foreign to his bureau- 
cratic professionalism, and eventually wrecked his career. His 
influence upon the colonial patronage, though occasionally per- 
ceptible, was as nothing to that of the great lords of his day. 
(He did, to be sure, wish his cousin, Thomas Povey, upon 
Massachusetts as its Lieutenant-Governor in 1702-05 — but 
that worthy speedily had enough of glacial Boston.) And the 
General Court was merely making an overdue payment of his 
salary as Auditor-General of the Plantation Revenues! 

William Blathwayt, Esquire, after Dr. Jacobsen has divested 
him of the last legendary veil, emerges as a glorified clerk, a 
flawless bureaucrat, and nothing more. He was a glutton for 
work, and neglected the duties of none of his numerous offices; 
he was exceptionally well-informed on the subject of the plan- 
tations, and regarded his colleagues on the Board of Trade as 
meddlesome amateurs; but, as the author assures us, he never 
originated even a new trick of office management, let alone a 
new policy, and his ideas were the conventional stock in trade 
of official mercantilism — and never altered by a hair’s breadth. 
He may be regarded as an embodiment of the spirit of the old 
colonial policy. 

The author has committed enough trivial errors to annoy a 
pedantic reviewer. Neither John Evelyn nor Charles Davenant 
were Sirs (passim). It was not Halifax but Danby who became 
Duke of Leeds (140). Sir John Percival became Earl, not 
Duke of Egmont (59). Sir George Downing was hardly a 
native of New England (101). And the director of the first 
packet-boat service in the Empire was Edmund, not Edward, 
Dummer (337). 

D. H. Mucrince. 
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Thomas Mayhew, Patriarch to the Indians (1592-1682). 
By Lloyd C. M. Hare. (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company. 1932. Illustrated. Pp. xii, 231. $4.00.) 


Thomas Mayhew of Martha’s Vineyard, patentee, governor, 
and great Indian missionary, is a figure whose story richly de- 
serves the telling. In Massachusetts Bay Colony he took a re- 
sponsible part in public affairs during the first decade of settle- 
ment. Had he remained, he would very likely have been gov- 
ernor. Strong, reserved, judicious, fair-minded, and resource- 
ful in meeting new conditions, he was a man of the Winthrop 
sort. It was a loss to the colony when he left for pastures new. 

Business was at a standstill and money scarcely to be had for 
private ventures, when, in 1641, Mayhew’s great opportunity 
came. He acquired title as proprietor, under both Stirling and 
Gorges patents, to Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket, and the Eliz- 
abeth Islands, all as yet unsettled. For thirty years, while 
small English towns took root upon the islands, Mayhew’s pro- 
prietary rule was substantially independent. Then, in 1671, he 
acknowledged the overlordship of the Duke of York, successor 
to Stirling’s title, and was created governor for life and ma- 
norial lord over parts of Martha’s Vineyard. His governnient 
was benevolently autocratic in tenor. 

By far the most significant aspect of Mayhew’s life was his 
relation with the Indians of the islands. His son, the first 
Indian-missionary in New England, died at sea in 1657 after 
fourteen years of devoted effort. Thereafter the elder Mayhew, 
patentee and governor though he was, carried on and extended 
his son’s unfinished civilizing and missionary work. Till his 
death in 1682 at the age of eighty-nine, he preached weekly to 
Indian congregations in their own language, walking miles 
through the woods and often lodging in wigwams. He launched 
effective churches, schools, and courts among the natives, and 
trained up native ministers and teachers. One of his protégés 
was the only Indian graduate of Harvard College. While King 
Philip’s War raged on the mainland, he successfully trusted the 
safety of English and Indians alike on Martha’s Vineyard to 
an armed militia company composed entirely of natives, captain 
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and all. To the end of his life he was the Indians’ chief magis- 
trate, minister, counselor, father, and friend. His missionary 
work was continued after him by Mayhews to the fifth gen- 
eration. 

This book by Mr. Hare is based on wide research in the con- 
temporary sources, and little of importance has been missed. 
Much picturesque collateral material — on Indians, manorial 
rights, etc. —is included, but digressively, in chapters and chunks 
unassimijaied to the main story. The facts of Mayhew’s life 
are spread too thinly and disjointedly through the book for the 
reader to correlate them and gain a clear impression of the 
whole. Footnote citations and bibliography are lacking, and 
often no authority is given for important matter quoted in the 
text. Hence this readable book is not a little maddening to 
the scholar. A more compact and coherent rendering of May- 
hew’s life, with sources fully stated, should some day be written. 
The materials are such that it need not lack in picturesque appeal. 

Mr. Hare’s chapter on the character and folkways of the 
17th-century New England Indian is, as a separate essay, dis- 
tinctly worth having. In it, respects are rightly paid to the 
19th-century idealization of the earlier Indian, fostered by 
Cooper, Longfellow, and other writers. The author overdoes, 
if anything, his effort to deflate the myth of the “noble savage.” 
And in another chapter, by contrast, the Nantucket whaler of 
later days is fulsomely idealized. Also, the author exculpates 
the mainland New Englander of alli injustice in his dealings 
with the Indian, ignoring evidences of an attitude and treat- 
ment on the part of some, which, as James Truslow Adams has 
shown, went far to cause King Philip’s War. 

A lawyer by training, Mr. Hare shows professional relish in 
dealing with legal matters. He distinguishes clearly, as most 
other writers have not, between the proprietary government and 
that of the largely self-governing towns on the islands. He 
displays a frank legalist and authoritarian bias in his account of 
the civil troubles of the 1670’s on the Vineyard and Nantucket, 
taking issue with the late Dr. Charles E. Banks, the historian 
of the Vineyard, for the latter’s sympathy with the dissidents 
from Mayhew rule. 
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The author’s style is racy and readable, if at times diffuse. 
The language is marred by an occasional odd misuse of words, 
by solecisms, and mis-spellings. “Proportion” occurs for “ap- 
portion” (p. 172), “contributed” for “attributed” (p. 138), 
“refuge” for “refugee” (p. 42), “tribute” for “tributary” (p. 
205), “lay” for “lie” (p. 63;. The preposition “of” is loosely 
used for “to,” “for,” “in,” “§Jetween.” “Muscles” does service 
for “mussels” (p. 29), “receipe” for “recipe” (p. 55), “loathe” 
for “loath” (p. 111), and “‘lead” for “led” (pp. 140, 154). 
It would be hard on two dounts for a man “to communicate 
his wealth to the mutual ghod of another” (p. 54). Most of 
these errors could have beery corrected by adequate proof reading. 
Real ambiguities seldom occur, as the author’s general manner 
is clear-cut. 

Mr. Hare’s book tells a series of good stories, and it is at- 
tractively illustrated and bound. It should enhance popular 
knowledge of the early New England Indian and the efforts 
made to civilize and Christianize him: on the Vineyard and 
Nantucket. An index, mostly confined to names of persons and 
places, closes the volume. 


James G. Kine, Jr. 


The Letter Book of Esek Hopkins, Commander-in-C hief of the 
United States Navy, 1775-1777. Edited by Alverda S. Beck. 
(Providence: The Rhode Island Historical Society. 1932. 
Pp. 151. $4.50.) 


Those who advocate the editing of unpublished source ma- 
terial, instead of the preparation of a more formidable disserta- 
tion, as the proper novitiate for the young historian, will wel- 
come the publication by the Rhode Island Historical Society 
of Esek Hopkins’s Letter Book, to which the editor, Miss Beck, 
a graduate student at Brown University, has contributed a 
competent introduction of thirty-three pages. 

Although nepotism played its part in the selection of a com- 
mander for the first United States fleet, as it did in so many 
other appointments during the American Revolution, one may 
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admit that “no one in the Colonies could have had experience 
which would have made him much better prepared for that 
office” (p. 9). If the editor does little to change the con- 
ventional estimate of the unhappy commander-in-chief, she 
proves that he reached Philadelphia at least a month prior to 
the date usually given, and brings out in detail the difficulties 
which beset him. 

Many of the documents from the Hopkins Papers here print- 
ed appeared in Edward Field’s Esek Hopkins in 1898. The 
remainder illustrate the appalling amount of sickness and dif- 
ficulties in recruiting which paralyzed Hopkins’s best efforts, 
the lax discipline in the fleet, and the unending squabbles over 
prize money. Though there were plenty of sailors in Rhode 
Island they preferred to serve as privateersmen, to receive a 
larger share of prize money and prompter payment. By de- 
manding in vain an embargo on privateering until the Con- 
tinental ships could be manned, Hopkins antagonized important 
interests in his state which helped to compass his dismissal. 
Henry Knox described him as “an antiquated figure,” though 
“shrewd and sensible,” and would “have taken him for an 
angel only he swore now and then.” In view of the difficulties 
of his situation, it is small wonder that the chaplain he at last 
obtained, after repeated efforts, for his flagship, should have 
charged him with being “remarkably addicted to profane swear- 
ing.” His instructions to his officers concerning capture and 
destruction of prizes showed no more respect for that freedom 
of the seas his countrymen were to preach, when neutrals, than 
was customary among the privateersmen whose successful com- 
petition brought to nought so many of his attempts to get his 
forces to sea. 

James P. Baxrer, 3RD. 
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I Sit and Look Out: Editorials from the Brooklyn Daily Times 
by Walt W hitman. Selected and Edited by Emory Halloway 
and Vernolian Schwarz. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1932. Pp. xii, 248. $3.50.) 


This volume contains a selection from the editorials written 
by Walt Whitman for the Brocklyn Daily Times in 1857- 
1859. To idolaters of Whitman every scrap from his pen is of 
interest; to others some of the material collected here will seem 
nothing more than commonplace. Some of the editorials, 
though, do cast real light on Whitman as man, critic, and at 
least potentially poet. The editing is excellent, though a thor- 
oughly sceptical reader may wonder a little at the editors’ com- 
plete confidence in Whitman’s authorship of all the material 
they include — is it not at least possible that even during the 
poet’s editorship the Times may occasionally have printed edi- 
torials from other hands? Most of the book has no direct con- 
ection with New England, but there is an item on Lowell’s 
marriage, in which in 1857 Whitman refers to him as “one of 
the truest of our poets.” The editors, for no apparent reason, 
call this “faint praise,” and believe that it foreshadows a far less 
laudatory remark about Lowell made by Whitman years later. 
Emerson is referred to flatteringly, and the early issues of the 
Atlantic are fairly criticized. Whitman was sharp-sighted 
enough to see that the Autocrat was likely to be the basis of 
Holmes’s “enduring fame,” and he has one interesting sentence 
on Longfellow. “A poem ‘On the Busts of Goethe and Schiller’ 

. is Longfellow all over. If the ex-Professor owes, as his 
hostile critics allege, more than half his fame to the illustrious 
Germans and their compatriots, he is certainly not at all chary 
of his passionate and enthusiastic admiration for his great mod- 
els.” In these days anyone who will admit in Longfellow the 
existence of anything “passionate” or “enthusiastic” is a heretic; 
but Whitman’s heresy is suggestive and hints at something often 
left out of account by the orthodox of the moment. 


850 K. B. M. 
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American Merchant Ships, 1850-1900: Series Two. By Fred- 
erick C. Matthews. (Salem: Marine Research Society. 1931. 
Illustrated. Pp. xi, 358. $7.50.) 


Like the First Series with the same title, which was re- 
viewed in the New Encianp Quarter y for January, 1931, 
Mr. Matthews’ work is a biographical dictionary of ships. The 
title is slightly misleading, since all but a few of the 175 or so 
sailing vessels described were built after the Civil War, 111 of 
them in Maine. Of the remainder, twenty-nine were built in 
or around Boston, nine in Newburyport, seven in Mystic, Con- 
necticut, four or five in New York and two or three on the 
Pacific coast. Although Maine undoubtedly was the premier 
shipbuilding region of the United States at this period, no book 
can be really representative of the American merchant marine 
unless it includes some of the fine sailing vessels built at New 
York, Philadelphia, and the Chesapeake. 

The illustrations of ships and shipmasters are beyond all 
praise, invaluable documents for our maritime history. The 
text, filled mainly with details of builders, dimensions, owners, 
masters and voyages, is all that enthusiasts for the old marine 
can reasonably desire. Pithy, straightforward reports of res- 
cues and shipwrecks, by survivors, are included in a number of 
the biographies; for these later products of American shipyards, 
like the clippers that preceded them, not infrequently met tragic 
ends. Mr. Matthews is to be thanked not only for this pains- 
taking, accurate compilation, a labor of love extending over 
many years; but for rejecting romance, fine writing, and the 
clichés of journalism. It is with great regret that we learn 
of his recent death. No seaman could wish a better monument 
than Frederick C. Matthews’ American Merchant Ships. 


S. E. M. 
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The Soul of America, Y esterday and Today. By Arthur Hobson 
Quinn. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1932. Pp. viii, 261. $3.00.) 


This book offers an analytical study of certain mental and 
spiritual characteristics, which, after some three centuries, seem 
to be peculiar to the American attitude toward life. Pro- 
fessor Quinn outlines the story of America, with pertinent, and 
often very original illustrations of these traits in literature, and 
then studies individually the characteristics: Democracy, Effi- 
ciency, Liberality, Provincialism, Individuality, Humor, Vision, 
as they have manifested themselves in American thought from 
the beginning to the present time. In admirably condensed 
form the volume reveals the fruits of Professor Quinn’s wide 
reading in history, and especially in lesser-known phases of our 
literature, and will become, I think, a useful guide for students 
of our thought, and of our history as reflected in our literature. 


S. T. W. 


On the Decks of “Old Ironsides.” By Elliott Snow and 
H. Allen Gosnell. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1932. Pp. xx, 304. Illustrated. $5.00.) 


A gallant book about a gallant ship. Instead of writing a 
continuous story, the authors have wisely quoted long extracts 
from contemporary accounts of the Constitution’s battles and 
cruises, especially by those who sailed in her. In consequence, 
the book is an anthology of good salty American sea-narratives 
by Jesse Erskine Dow, the anonymous fore-topman, Benjamin 
Stevens, George Jones, Moses Smith, and others. There is an 
excellent description of a day’s routine at sea; a full account of 
the famous Old Hickory figureheads and their vicissitudes; 
Hull’s Victory and Tripoli, of course, and a final chapter on the 
recent restoration and exhibition cruise (under tow). A splen- 
did book for a boy, and for all who love the old navy and the 
brave old days of sail and smooth-bore. 

S. E. M. 
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Berkeley’s American Sojourn. By Benjamin Rand. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 79. 
$2.00.) 


In this little book Dr. Rand, a recognized authority on the 
life and philosophy of Dean Berkeley, has brought together all 
the available facts about his sojourn in America from January, 
1729, to September, 1731; the most of it spent in Newport. 
The Dean, charmed with the scenery and climate of Rhode 
Island, and pleased by the comparatively cultivated society that 
he found at Newport, would have preferred it as a site for his 
college, had he not believed himself pledged to Bermuda. 
When that project failed, he endeavored to divert some of the 
subscriptions to Yale, “which breeds the best clergymen and the 
most learned of any college in America,” but he also sent books 
te Harvard. It is unfortunate that the site of William and 
Mary college, which the Dean also visited, was printed as 
“Harrisburg.” 


S. E. M. 


A Survey of the Medical Facilities of the State of Vermont. 
By Allon Peebles. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
Publications of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
No. 13. 1932. Pp. 321. $1.50.) 


The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care has sponsored 
this thorough study of the medical situation in Vermont. This 
is a most valuable contribution. It shows the activities of the 
doctors, dentists, nurses, druggists, osteopaths, chiropractors, 
Christian Science healers, chiropodists and the venders of patent 
medicines. It also shows the state of the various hospitals in 
Vermont and their qualifications. In spite of the number of 
statistics and the seemingly rather dry subject, it is an exceed- 
ingly readable book. It shows in the first place that Vermont 
is not adequately supplied with well trained physicians. Even 
the so-called specialists in the state have had for the most part 
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a meagre education. As a result of this lack of proper training 
we find that all the mortality rates run considerably higher 
than for the rural population of America. We also find that 
the people of Vermont are not willing to pay for any better 
service than they are receiving — at least that seems the impres- 
sion of the author. Vermont is losing every year many lives 
unnecessarily. There is very little being done in the way of 
preventive medicine. The Public Health Service is far below 
modern standards. The one bright spot is the work that is being 
done by the Public Health Service in regard to Infantile Par- 
alysis — in this work alone Vermont leads all the other states 
of the Union. 
J. L. H. 


Jottings from Worcester’s History. By U. Waldo Cutler. 
(Worcester, Mass.: Worcester Historical Society. 1932. 
Pp. viii, 142. $1.50.) 


This volume, by the director of the Worcester Historical 
Society, is really a reprint of Mr. Cutler’s articles, in a small 
local periodical This Week in Worcester, on various subjects 
connected with early Worcester history. Although fragmentary 
and occasional, the forty-one short chapters in the volume touch 
on most of the high-lights of Worcester history — the coming 
of the first white settlers, the layout of the early town, the 
changes in social life, and the development of the shire town 
into a city. Perhaps the best chapters, since they contain new 
material, are those on the old Worcester Bridge at Lincoln 
Square, the beginning of the Worcester Lyceum, the account 
of William Wheeler’s hot-air furnace, the quotations from Dr. 
William Workman’s medical day-book, and the description of 
early musical instruments. 

There are few errors and the book has been carefully proof 
read. Many American publications, however, preceded Eliot’s 
Indian Bible; and Roger Williams’s Key, several years before 
the Bible, reduced the Indian language to written form. 
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Perhaps the greatest value of the volume is that it calls atten- 
tion to the usefulness and service of the Worcester Historical 
Society, an institution which in a city so historically important 
as Worcester, should be fostered and supported in every way. 


C. S. B. 


The Lands of Portsmouth, R. 1., and a Glimpse of Its People. 
By Edward H. West. Providence: Rhode Island Histori- 
cal Society. In Rhode Island Historical Society Collections, 
Vol. XXV, No. 3.) 


This is an excellent article of the greatest value to genealo- 
gists, local historians and conveyancers, who deal with the 
town of Portsmouth, one of the Rhode Island parent towns. 
The first part of the article enumerates the early land laws and 
regulations of the town and Colony, and gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the early town highways. The main portion of the 
article consists of a very brief account of the lands held by the 
early settlers and their location. Anyone who has attempted to 
deal with the early layout of a New England town, knows 
what a task this involves, especially as many grants and deeds 
were not recorded. Mr. West has done a fine piece of work 
entitling him to the gratitude of all persons interested in early 
Portsmouth. If a map had accompanied the article it would 
have greatly aided in following the descriptions, which, without 
it, must be rather confusing to anyone not familiar with the 
town’s topography. Not all the early settlers appear: one misses 
the familiar names of Wait, Manchester, and Homery. 


G. A. M. 
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Burned Books, Neglected Chapters in British History and 
Literature. By Charles R. Gillett. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1932. 2 vols. Pp. xiii, 723. $10.00.) 


Mr. Gillett’s Burned Books is an excursion into historical 
and bibliographical byways, dealing with books burned by offi- 
cial order “principally in Great Britain.” Except for the ac- 
count of Pynchon’s Meritorious Price of our Redemption and 
of Roger Williams’s Bloudy Tenent the book rarely touches 
New England, which after all had until recently little to be 
ashamed of in the matter of book censorship. If the book had 
no other merit, its omission of reference to the alleged burning 
of Calef’s book at Harvard would go far to give it distinction, 
since that tale, apparently wholly unsupported by reliable evi- 
dence, has been unfastidiously swallowed by too many credu- 
lous historians. Mr. Gillett throughout marshals his data well, 
though his two volumes form rather a catalogue than a con- 
nected narrative, and his attempts to give for each book a sum- 
mary of the historical facts leading to its burning sometimes 
would not satisfy specialists in the periods concerned. The book 
is a valuable work of reference, and even a hasty turning of its 
pages will give an excellent idea of the vagaries of book censor- 
ship in the past — and illustrate how little our censoring, based 
on “immorality” or “obscenity,” has in common with the prac- 
tice of our predecessors. 


K. B. M. 
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